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Editorial. 


DOOR YARDS. 





From G. M. Whitaker's Lecture before the Frank- 
lin Farmers’ Club, on “Neglected Trifles.” Re- 
ported expressly for the New ENGLAND FARMER. 


There is too much carelessness in our door 
yards. By simply care and thoughtfulness, 
with almost no expense, fou can have a door 
yard or lawn that will be an object of general 
attraction. If you choose to have nothing but 
green grass in front of your house, see that 
the turf is thick and rich, and that it is kept 
trim and clean. With the commonness and 
cheapness of small mowers there is now no 
excuse for a slovenly lawn. Mow it every 
week or two during summer. There is al- 
most no house but what bas or may have, a 
few square feet of grass in front of it, and 
nothing is more pleasing to the eye than a 
patch of thick, deep green lawn, on which the 
eye never tires of gazing, and on which weary 
eyes may look and find rest. 

If you have flower beds or shrubbery, do 
not attempt to lay out too much, but see that 
everthing is thrifty and well cared for. Some 
people mistake by trying to lay out too elabo- 
rate gardens in small yards, not sufficiently 
realizing the beauty and quiet of a luxuriant 
grass plot. A few flowers or shrubs, how- 
ever, or a creeping vine on the house are a 
great addition, but whatever there is, treat it 
lovingly and with care. Above all things, 
keep the door yard ‘‘picked up.” Piles of 
rubbish, boards, or wood and the like, are not 
in good taste. These remarks apply as much 
to the farmers as to the dwellers in villages. 
Some men who pass their lives on farms keep 
their premises adorned with more lumber 
piles, stone heaps, cart bodies, relics of mow- 
ers and rakes, old wheels, drags, stove wood 
of all lengths, decaying boards, stakes, 
wagons, sleds, boxes, chicken coops and other 
rubbish than you might believe possible, were 
I to enumerate what I have actually seen and 
taken lists of in some New England towns. 

What is more attractive when riding from 
village to village than to pass farm houses 
with well kept lawns, vigorous shrubs and 
flowers, and noble trees? Besides the beauty 
to the passer by, how much more cheerful as a 
home must such a place be to the occupants 
of it; and if there are children about that 
hearthstone, how much more likely they will 
be to stay on the farm if they see it with at- 
tractions which even surpass any that are 
possible about a village home. 

In villages, and in some cases on farms, 
there is not sufficient care given to the loca- 
tion of out buildings. Many a very decent 
looking house has for its neighbor a thrown 
together shanty of a pig pen or hen coop. 
Very often the landscape is disgraced by the 
unsightly conglomerations of rubbish wherein 
are domiciled these useful animals and fowls. 
The science of wsthetics may deal with even 
the abode of pigs and hens. Nature is always 
beautiful. What is offensive to the sight 
comes from man and his carelessness. Why 
should we not work hand-in-hand with nature 
so that our towns and villages may be as at- 
tractive as the expanse of field and forest ? 

Having put your own premises in order, an 
interest will naturally be created in the gen- 
eral adornment of the town or village. A 
local improvement association will spring up 
that will aid and encourage the work in which 
you are interested, particularly that belonging 
to the streets and roadsides. It will incite 
the careless man to more thought, and will 
bring the pressure of united public sentiment 
to bear on the indifferent one. It will adorn 
the school yard, and teach the children to 
love and cherish the beautiful. This spirit 
will provide drinking places for the dumb 
beasts. It will care for the common, if you 
have one, beautifying it with trees and other 
adornments. It will visit the abode of the 
dead, and rescuing it from the disgraceful 
neglect into which so many town cemeteries 
fall, it will make the spot where we shall 
finally rest, an attractive place with its velvet 
carpet and nodding flowers, while from among 
the waving oaks and sighing pines, sweet 
birds shall warble promises of immortality, an 
existence beyond the marble tablet or granite 
tomb. 

Will you not, then, labor more for the places 
of your abode? Your homes should be more 
than mere boarding houses. They should be 
spots that you love, and being such they 
should be made as attractive and lovable as 
possible. No man is too poor or too humble 
to keep his door yard clean, his green plot 
trim, or the roadside free from rubbish and 
weeds, or at least he can have beautiful plants 
in the window of his tenement, a few morn- 
ing glories by the door, and other evidences 
of taste. 

Yet there is something higher in all this 
than the mere tickling of the optic nerve. 
The question of health arises in connection 
with it, for in removing from the landscape 
what is offensive to the sight, we often re- 
move what may be a breeder of disease. 
When, at the command of esthetics, we care 
for outbuildings, attend to drainage, remove 
decaying rubbish and the like, we are also 
working for hygiene in destroying possible 
retreats of sickness. Mental and spiritual 
development are stunted in an unhealthy 
body, and it is an important duty that we care 
for the temple of the mind and soul. The 
criminal classes are oftenest found in cities, 
and in the most filthy portions of them. In- 
deed, there seems to be an intimate connec- 
tion between crime and filth and disorder. 
Shall we not then take more pains in the ap- 
pearance of our villages? Shall we not make 
even the outside of our homes look through 
nature up to nature’s God? Shall we not 
train up the rising generation among the 
sweetening and purifying influences of beauti- 
ful villages, and thue scatter the seeds of 
heavenly flowers? ‘Beauty is but the sen- 
sible image of the Infinite.” Let us take this 
mage to ourselves and convert our latter day 


| homes into a paradise, even as the abode of 
the first pair—the first home was a paradise. 





THE SUGAR BEET PROSPECT. 


Although the summer thus far has been ex- 
cessively dry in the vicinity of the new sugar‘ 
beet factory, which is steadily progressing to 
completion in Franklin, the farmers are not 
discouraged, especially those who prepared 
their land ina thorough manner, and have 
tended their crops judiciously. We visited 
last week, on the farm of V. R. Warren, Esq., 
a five anda half-acre lot of as handsome a 
growth of beets as one could reasonably ask 
to see. The land isa sandy loam, perfectly 
free from stones, entirely level, and as well 
adapted to the growth of sugar beets as is pos- 
sible to conceive, and yet no better than hun- 
dreds of other acres lying in Franklin and 
other towns adjoining. Like many others 
who are growing beets this year, Mr. Warren 
found himself compelled to plant on sod 
ground or not plant at all, as the enterprise is 
an entirely new one here, and no time was al- 
lowed for preparing the land a year in ad- 
vance, as most growers would desire to do. 
From present appearances, however, he is in- 
clined to believe that on land of this charac- 
ter a sod is fully equal to old fields that were 
in hoed crops the previous year. The sod 
was turned under with care from six to seven 
inches deep, and is at this time in an ad- 
vanced stage of decomposition, the deep 
working cultivator passing through it easily. 
The land, after being ploughed and pulver- 
ized, received a dressing of Bradley's fertilizer 
at the rate of about twenty-three hundred 
pounds per acre, which was thoroughly incor- 
porated with the surface soil. The seed was 
sown with a seed drill, but there was so much 
difficulty experienced in distributing it evenly 
that Mr. Warren thinks he should, another 
year, drop it by hand, thus saving at least 
half the seed, while the cost of thinning will 
be reduced at an even greater ratio. 

The rows are just twenty-one inches apart, 
giving ample room fora straight walking 
horse to travel between them. The cultivator 
used is the small sized middle-tooth of the 
Ames Plow Company’s steel horse hoe. This 
stirs the soil between the rows very thorough- 
ly and to the depth of eight or nine inches, 
without disturbing or covering the young 
beets with dirt. From this year’s experience, 
the beets being now nearly past the need of 
further cultivation, Mr. Warren feels justified 
in estimating that the cost of labor required to 
grow a tonof sugar beets, should not, on suit- 
able land, exceed one dollar, and that it will 
frequently fall considerably short of that sum. 

Many other fields of beets in and around 
Franklin are looking finely. The reports from 
other portions of New England, where the 
weather has been more favorable, are very 
encouraging. 

On the 23d of June, the beets growing on 
the farm of Mr. A. H. Thompson of Hopkin- 
ton, had grown so as to nearly cover the 
ground between the rows, and the present 
feeling is that the crop will be remunerative 
to a satisfactory degree. Those farmers who 
did not half do their work at planting time, 
as well as the few who failed to get their seeds 
started during the drought, are, of course, a 
little cooled off in their ardor, but the general 
feeling is cheerful. 


NEW ENGLAND FAIR. 





THE 


The premium list, order of exercises, etc., 
of the forthcoming exhibition of the New 
England Agricultural Society has been re- 
ceived. The exhibition opens at Worcester, 
Tuesday, the 7th of September, and closes on 
the Friday following. ‘The prizes are liberal, 
as usual. [Prizes on stock range from $25 per 
animal, downward, and $35 for herds, includ- 
ing a bull and from four to six cows and 
heifers. Horses from $40 downward, with 
purses of $250 to $500 for fastest trotting. 

Sheep of best classes will receive $20 prizes, 
and swine $8. Prizes for poultry range from 
$1 to $3. 

The best display of carriages will entitle 
the exhibitor to a purse of $35; and the best 
ten pounds of butter is to be awarded $10, 
and the best factory cheese $15. The best 
two-acre field of sugar beets grown anywhere 
in New England, the entry to be made prior 
to September 2d, will receive a premium of 
$50. The following questions must be an- 
swered by the competitor before the commit- 
tee can make their award : 


What was the crop in 1878? 
used, and how much per acre ? 
What was the crop of 1879? 
used, and how much per acre ? 
What is the character of the soil ? 

When, and how many times ploughed, and how 
deep ? 

What other preparation for seed ? 

What was the cost of ploughing, and any other 
preparation ? 

What was the amount of manure, in cords, and 
what kind ? 

What was the cost of the same on the land, and 
how applied ? 

What variety, and how much seed was used? 
When and how planted, and what was the cost of 
seed and of planting ? 

How cultivated, and how many times ? 

What was the cost of cultivation, of weeding, 
and of thinning ? 

What was the time and manner of harvesting ? 
What was the cost of harvesting and delivering 
on cars? 

What was the weight of the crop in merchanta- 
ble condition? Any remarks that will give ad- 
ditional information, as the object of the premium 
is to gain as exact knowledge as possible. 


The trial of ploughs, which for the past two 
years has been confined to swivel ploughs, 
will this year include ploughs of the land side 
persuasion, probably to give an opportunity 
for showing up the merits of the new chilled 
and riding ploughs recently introduced into 
New England from the West. Prizes for 
ploughing range from $5 to $20. 

A glance at the names of the men who have 
been chosen to superintend the grounds and 
several departments of the exhibition, is a suf- 
ficient guarantee that no efforts will be spared 
to make the next fair equal if not superior in 
character to any of its predecessors. Worces- 
ter is a central point, convenient of access by 
rail, and the Worcester society is alive and 
active. The exhibition should be worthy of a 
journey from any point within the six New 
England States. 


FALL SEEDING OF 
OATS. 


While viewing the large beet field of Mr. 
Warren, our attention was called to a field of 
English grass seeded in September last, from 
one-half of which hay had just been harvested 
at the rate of some two or more tons per acre, 
while on the other half the yield was so small 
that it was almost impossible to cut it with a 
scythe or machine. These two parts were 
alike in character, and had been treated pre- 
cisely alike, as stated by the proprietor, with 
this exception: that portion where the grass 
was stout had one bushel of oats per acre 
sown at the time of seeding to grass. The 
oats made sufficient growth during the fall to 
afford a good mulch to the young grass during 
the succeeding open winter. What little 
snow fell was kept from blowing off, and the 
alternate freezing and thawing of the surface 
was, ina great measure, prevented by the 
slight covering of oat leaves which, after hard 
frosts, fell among the young grass. Mr. 
Warren formerly worked farms in Upper 
Canada where this practice was found quite 
beneficial, and he believes it will prove equal- 
ly so here in New England. The extra cost 
is a mere trifle, while the dead stalks and 
leaves finally act as fertilizing material for the 
grass crop. We consider the experiment one 
well worthy of trial by others. 


What manure was 


What manure was 
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THE ARMY WORM. 
Notes on its History, Habits, Eto, 


The daily journals have given us accounts 
of the ravages of the army worm in New Jer- 
sey and on Long Island, and the damage 
which has already been done by them is im- 
mense, considering the early date at which they 
have made their appearance. But it is fortu- 
nate they have appeared thus early, as the 
season will yet admit of many crops being put 
in, forthe maturity of which there will be 
ample time, especially of forage crops and 
some varieties of vegetables for winter use. 

Periodically, New England has been visited 
by the army worm since its first appearance 
in 1743, though not at uniform intervals. In 
that year, according to Flint’s second report, 
(1855, page 36) ‘there were millions of de- 
vouring worms in armies, threatening to cut 
off every green thing.” Its second appear- 
ance was in 1770, a period of twenty-seven 
years from its visit in 1743. At that time it 
extended its ravages from Lancaster in New 
Hampshire, to Northfield in this State, com- 
mencing its travels the last of July, and con- 
tinuing its ravages till September—its course 
being from north or northwest to south. 
Eleven years later, in 1781, the worm again 
appeared, but in few numbers, and it did 
but little injury. In 1790, their ravages were 
recorded in Connecticut, being for a brief 
period very destructive to grass and corn. 
Then comes the long interval of twenty-seven 
years, (for the second time,) before its fifth 
visitation in 1817. At this visit the greatest 
damage done was in the western part of this 
State, and in the northern and eastern por- 
tions of New York. After this, the long in- 
terval of forty-four years elapsed, and in 
1861, the worm put in its sixth appearance. 
This time it travelled from South to North, 
appearing in Tennessee and Kentucky the last 
of April, and extending its ravages North, 
East and West, to Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio, New York, Canada, and 
throughout New England, having been found as 
far North as Montreal, Canada, and as far East 
as the St. Croix river in the extreme eastern 
part of Maine, by the end of June. Its rav- 
ages were particularly destructive in the 
southern counties of this State, bordering on 
the Connecticut line, and it is estimated the 
loss to our farmers alone amounted to more 
than half a million dollars. At this visit it 
appeared in far greater numbers, and its rav- 
ages were more widely extended throughout 
the middle and Eastern States than ever be- 
The 
present appearance is the seventh recorded, 


fore known in the history of this insect. 


as having occurred in our country, and after 
an interval of nineteen years; although a few 
were seen at one or two points, as at St. Jo- 
seph, and Quincy, Ill., in 1865 and 1866, but 
these hardly deserve mention as destructive 
visitations. 


BEEN 


The Worm. 


Previous to 1861, 
but very little accu- 
rate knowledge had 
been acquired res- 
pecting the habits of the army worm, and noth- 
ing whatever had been published in regard to it 
from the best informed entomologists. One 
looks in vain for any mention of it in the earlier 
editions of Harris, who seems never to have 
observed it, and in Flint’s edition of 1862, is 
only the most meagre account of it, thrown 
into an appendix of a few pages. The most 
that was known about it had been gathered 
by observing farmers, who had ventured to 
predict its appearance during very wet sum- 
mers followed by very dry ones. This was 
a fact they had learned from experience, 
though they did not know why it should be 
so. It was also known 

that the worm attacked ga 
only the grasses and ce- 

reals; that it travelled in oe 
flocks or droves, and that it disappeared 
suddenly, in a manner as seemingly mys- 
terious as that in which its advent was sup- 
posed to have been made. Beyond this lit- 
tle was known, and entomologists had not 
studied it. There was, moreover, much confu- 
sion as to what was the true ‘‘army worm,” and 
this confusion has been apparent, even, down 
to within a very few years, as the loosely 
written and inaccurate articles in many public 
journals abundantly testify. It is now well 
understood that there are four distinct cater- 
pillars, producing four distinct moths which 
have been designated as army worms in va- 
rious parts of the United States, two of which, 
at least, have been called the army worm, in 
contradiction to all others. Among these are 
the tent caterpillar, (Clisiocampa sylvatica,) 
and the cotton worm of the South, (Anomis 
xylini.) But the true army worm, that which 
is now ravaging portions of Long Island and 
New Jersey, is the larva of the moth known 


The Moth. 


to scientists as Leucania Unipuncta ; and it 
is sometimes called the Northern army worm 
to distinguish it from the Laphrygma frugi- 
perda, which the late Mr. J. B. Lyman, in 
his work on Cotton Culture, (page 92,) calls 
‘the army worm.” 

The army worm hatches from an egg laid, 
generally, between the sheath and stalk of well 
grown grasses. In southern Missouri it 
hatches about the middle of April; in Maine, 
not tillthe middle of July. In the former 
latitude there are two generations of worms 
in a year, the segond of which become moths 


in August, so that, exceptionally, a third gen- 


eration of worms may be produced from these, 
and in the last named latitude there is but 
one generation annually. It is an interesting 
fact that specimens of the army worm moth 
from New Zealand and Australia are undis- 
tinguishable from those found in this country. 
The general color of the worm is dingy 
black, the longitudinal stripes on its body are 
thus described by Riley: ‘‘On the back a 
broad dusky stripe, then a narrow black line, 
then a narrow white line, then a yellowish 
stripe, then a sub-obsolete white line; belly 
obscure green.” In eating, the worms devour 
any of the grasses, and are also fond of oats, 
rye, sorghum, corn and wheat. They do not 
relish clover, and in choice of food prefer 
the succulent leaves. It must be remembered 
that the act of travelling in vast numbers over 
large acres of territory is an abnormal one, 
and is only done when they appear in large 
numbers, and are impelled to travel from 
hunger. In their natural condition, or when 
they appear but in few numbers (for the in- 
sect is with us every year,) they hide during 
the day, and are seldom noticed, which leads 
to the opinion that they only make their ap- 
pearance periodically. 

Among the means of checking their rav- 
ages, which seem at all practical, the best are 
these: Ist, digging a deep and continuous 
trench along the fields from which they are 
to be kept, having perpendicular sides, into 
which the worms fall, and from which they 
cannot emerge; 2d, encircling a field with 
fresh cut timothy, and sprinkling upon it Paris 
green; 3d, burning over a mowing field in 
spring or fall, is a remedial measure, by ef- 
fectually preventing the hatching of the eggs 
in such field. 

The recent investigations of entomologists 





have invested this insect with a new interest, 
and our knowledge of its history, habits, and 
the methods of destroying it, are becoming 
better understood each year. The late Dr. 
Asa Fitch was one of the first to give a life 
history of the army worm, which he did in 
1861, [Sixth report on the Insects of New 
York, Vol. III, p. 113-126;] while the 
studies of Prof. Charles V. Riley, [Insects of 
Missouri, IF, 1870, p. 37-56; VIII, 1876, p. 
22-56; IX, 1877, p. 47-50, and in Secretary 
Flint’s Report for 1877, p. 243-253, ] have been 
most important, containing the results of care- 
ful and patient observatiors, and being of great 
service to science and the practical farmer. 
Whatever may be the consequence of their 
appearance this season, upon the crops of the 
country, one thing is comforting, two army 
worm years in succession are an impossibility. 





EARLY HAYING. 


We were feeling a little happy over" the 
fact that the last acre of English grass on 
‘**Pine Hedge Farm” was cut, well cured and 
housed on the 26th of June, some three or 
four days earlier than on any previous year, 
but the following paragraph, cut from the 
Newport Daily News of June 25th, would 
seem to indicate that ‘‘early haying” now 
means something very different from what it 
did a generation ago :— 

Itis evident that progressive farmers are 
fast outgrowing the old time notion that ‘‘after 
Independence” is the time to begin to cut 
‘‘grass.” The whole crop of a hundred and 
twenty tons of hay off the Coddington Point 
farm 1s already made and stacked, operations 
having begun the latter days of May. A well 
promising field of wheat on this farm, now 
nearly ready for the reapers, calls to mind 
long past years when our island farmers raised 
their own ‘‘staff of life.” 

Mr. Bates, the proprietor of Coddington 
Point farm, is, undoubtedly, the champion 
hay maker of New England this year, taking 
into account the quantity cut, and the time of 
finishing. Northern New England farmers, 
however, should not feel discouraged for 
sometime yet, 
the season between Newport, R. I. and New- 
port, Vt. Nevertheless, we believe that grass 
throughout the country is generally allowed 
to stand too long before cutting. There is 
such a thing as cutting too early, before the 
juices of the grass are sufficiently developed, 
but the fault is not apt to lie in that direction. 
We are too apt to wait till all is ripe before 


There is quite a difference in 


beginning to cut any, and then bad weather 
and other work causes delay, so that very 
much of the latest cut grass is worth but little 
more than the straw of grain. Those who 
commenced haying this year early have had 
the best of weather for curing the crop, and 
are now ready to sec the rains starting up the 
second growth. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 
SPLITTING BUDS—SWEET AND S8OUR APPLES. 

A few of my friends and myself have been ar- 
guing a point on fruit grafting. I stated that I 
had seen an apple tree that bore apples sweet on 
one side and sour on the other. IL was ridiculed 
for the statement, and thought I would write you 
as to the truth of such an assertion. The way I 
was told that it was brought about was this: The 
tree was budded in August, by taking a bud each 
from a sweet and sour tree. The buds were split 
and grown together. I saw the Mew EVobanyn 
Farmer lying on the table, so concluded to write 
you. I am sorry to trouble you for so trivial a 
matter, but my friends think that it is impossible. 
Hoping you will pardon the liberty, I remain 
yours truly, F. 

Holyoke, Mass., June 14, 1880. 

ReMARKS.—Concerning the first part of yourd 
statement, we have no hesitation in believing it 
true. We have been sceptical in former years con- 
cerning the reports of apples half sweet and half 
sour, but a gift of a basket of them from a friend 
who owns a tree which bears such fruit was too 
much to withstand. There were apples with one 
side swect and the other sour; apples sour at the 
core and sweet at the surface, and apples all sour, 
and others all sweet, and all growing from the 
same limbs in different parts of the tree. The dif- 
ference was so great between the sweet and sour 
portions that the fruit was not highly valued ex- 
ceptas a curiosity. Swect and sour apples, as 
every housekeeper well knows, do not cook well 
together when mixed in the same pie. All apples 
that we have seen or heard of bearing this charac- 
ter resemble the Rhode Island greening, and are 
probably a “sport” of that well knownapple. The 
sour portions are decidedly green, while the sweet 
portions and the sweet apples mixed in with them 
have a yellowish tinge both inside and out. The 
sweet portions corrode like other sweet apples, as 
soon as the flesh is exposed to the air. 

It is an old story about mixing blood by splitting 
buds, but until we see it done at least once, we 
shall continue to deny the possibility of such an 
operation. When some one becomes skilled 
enough to sever a man’s head from his body and 
put it on again without destroying life or drawing 
blood; when two chickens can be halved and 
joined each to the other half, and continued to run 
and grow without realizing any inconvenience 
from swapping sides, when microscopes shall be 
so perfected as to exhibit life itself independent of 
matter, then we will believe it quite possible to 
split two buds of different trees and join them by 
grafting. Even were it possible to divide buds 
and induce them to grow as one bud, and that bud 
to develop into a shoot, there would still be two 
sides to that as to other shoots, and we should 
certainly expect that new buds coming from the 
sides of such shoots would maintain the character 
of the side from which each sprung. We have 
never known of but one respectable authority in 
fruit culture to give any credence whatever to this 
splitting bud theory. Prof. Goodale, of Harvard 
College, recently wrote us in a private letter, that 
he had very little faith in the splitting bud 
theory. He proposed looking up the literature on 
the subject when he should have the time, but we 
presume he finds better employment for his spare 
hours. However, what man has done, man can 
do, and as there are always plenty of buds that 
may be experimented upon, we have no objection 
to having the experiment repeated to the entire 
satisfaction of all believers in the split bud theory. 
We will guarantee a life subscription to the New 
ENGLAND FARMER to the first person who shall 
grow an apple half sweet and half sour by splitting 
buds. 


WHEN TO CUT RYE HAY. 

I enclose sample of our Winter Rye, which we 
sowed last fall under the influence of reading your 
articles in the New ENGLAND Farmer. We have 
a splendid piece, growing finely. It will average 
five feet high. We wish to cut it for hay for win- 
ter use, and would like to know at what stage of 
its growth it should be cut. Judging from this 
specimen, should you say it was ready to cut. 

ope to see more upon the subject in the FarmER. 

Portland, Me., June 11, 1880. G. B. 

Remarks.—Rye, for feeding green or for curing 
into hay, should be cut before the blossoms begin 
to fall. Almost every one making a first experi- 
ment with rye for fodder, allows it to become too 
mature before cutting. While tender, all kinds of 
grain straw are eaten readily by farm stock, but 
after the blossoms fall and the grain begins to 
form, the straw grows rapidly poor. It may be 
eaten by hungry animals,as is threshed straw 
sometimes, but it bears little resemblance to first 
class hay. It isa pretty good rule to cut fodder 
as soon as it attains its full height. The specimen 
ofrye received had been fit for cutting a week or 


ten days. 


AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 





—A correspondent of the English Garden traps 
field mice by placing bits of cheese in bottles sunk 
in the soil, rather on the slant, the mouth on the 
level of the ground. 

—On a late visitation of cockchafers no fewer 
than 130 tons of the beetles were collected near 
Lutzenberg, Prussia, the collectors being paid a 
half-penny per pound for the entire catch. The 
beetles are used for manure, and also dried and 
broken up for feeding to poultry. 

—The Rural New Yorker recommends the use 
of kerosene oil, (probably meaning petroleum) to 
kill burdocks, Ifasmall quantity be poured into 
the heart of the plants, directly after cutting, they 
will disappear entirely, roots and stalks, leaving no 
trace of their former existence save a smal! hole 
in the earth where they stood. 


—A correspondent of the Lewiston Journal the 





past spring, tried grafting apple trees at the time of 


transplanting. He transplanted and grafted about 
thirty trees and all lived and scions all grew. He 
thinks this the best way to manage with the trees. 
Where the trees are allowed to get established 
after transplanting before grafting, the trees are 
apt to become stunted on account of the dispropor- 
tion of the top to the roots. 

—Mr. A. B. Howard, Belchertown, Mass., re- 
ports to the Fruit Recorder noteworthy results of 
mulching with stones. Tomato plants, around 
each of which a compact circle three feet in diame- 
ter was placed “not only proved very thrifty and 
productive, but commenced to ripen very much 
earlier than the rest, and the main portion of their 
fruit was gone before the others had ripened but a 
sinall portion of their crop, This trial was so sat- 
isfactory that it was repeated the next season with 
like results.” 

—Prof. Budd of Iowa, says that training Lima 
beans on poles is not only unnecessary, but a de- 
cided disadvantage. When the tendrils begin to 
start on the plants he nips them off. By going 
over the plants two or three times afterwards, and 
clipping off the climbing tendrils, the plants be- 
come low and bushy, and are loaded with early- 
maturing pods. 

—A series of experiments has demonstrated that 
bran possesses valuable qualities asa fertilizer, it 
being claimed to be superior to guano, bone dust, 
land plaster, etc., by a contemporary. About half 
a ton to the acre, applied once in three or four 
years, is sufficient, while the yield is prodigiously 
increased. This would make ita cheap dressing. 

—A writer in the N. Y. Tribune, after trying all 
sorts of materials for keeping the borer away from 
his apple trees,at length hit upon the bark of white 
birch, which will curl round the trunk of the tree, 
and keep in place without tying. 

—An Ohio man says there is nothing that fowls 
like so well in the way of green food as the tops of 
the Swiss chard beet. He is sure that all poultry 
men who try it will set him down asa benefactor 
for giving this bit of information. These tops 
also make excellent greens for table use. 


Correspondence. 





Por the New England Farmer. 


SYSTEM AND ROTATION, 


Mr. Eprror:—At the dinner of the North 
Andover Farmers’ Club, last tall, a practical 
manufacturer told the farmers, that, as seen 
from the manufacturer's stand point, the great 
agricultural want of these times is more sys- 
tematical methods of farming; that farmers, 
as a class, have not reaped the benefits which 
might be reaped from well established sys- 
tems. He said, in substance, that, in these 
days of close competition, it would ruin any 
manufacturer to violate the laws relating to 
system as constantly as it seemed to him most 
farmers violate them. I have been looking 
for a system which will enable me at all sea- 
sons of the year to keep the work ahead of 
vegetation, or rather a system by which I can 
tell each day whether I am ahead or behind 
with the farm work. In my opinion there is 
no other one thing which helps so much to 
make farming hard, discouraging, and un- 
profitable as that of getting behind hand with 
the work. It is better to lay out less work 
than one can do, than to plan a little too 
much. It is the little too much which puts 
one behindhand, and helps to bring on disas- 
trous breakdowns. Farmers must have a sys- 
tem, and a pretty well established one, before 
they can tell each day whether or not they are 
well up with their work. 

What shall the system be? Upon what 
principles must the most profitable system be 
established ? These are questions I have been 
studying for six years, with reference to es- 
tablishing a rotation of forage crops, for the 
purpose of producing milk in the barn, sum- 
mer and winter. How to get most from the 
land one has ¢o work upon; how to get the 
most for the labor one wishes to employ, and 
how to get the best returns from the manure 
one expects to use, are the principal items 
which have a direct bearing upon the rotation 
problem, and, as the proportions of land, la- 
bor and manure, to each other, vary, so must 
systems vary. The labor of two men and a 
pair of horses, upon 40 acres of land, with the 
manure made from the products of the land, 
requires a different system from the one best 
suited to the same amount of labor upon twen- 
ty acres of the same quality of land. The 
conditions of different tarms vary so much, 
each must have a system of its own. 

What I want is the system best adapted to 
the labor of only two men at any season of the 
year, and a pair of horses, upon twenty acres 
of land—twelve acres of corn land, and eight 
acres of grass land—with the manure from 
twelve cows and two horses. The system I 
am trying to establish divides the corn land 
into four parts of three acres each. I start in 
the spring with three acres of winter rye; the 
first half acre from which rye is cut is planted 
with fodder corn, to be fed in July; the land 
to be laid down with grass seed and barley 
after the fodder corn is taken off; the second 
half acre is planted with corn to be fed green, 
but with the rows far enough apart for grass 
seed to be sown among the corn. The two 
acres of rye, cut later, to be planted with corn 
to ripen—grass seed sown among the corn. The 
second and third years of the course, the land 
is in grass. The spring of the fourth year, a 
crop of grass is cut; the first acre cut to be 
planted with an early variety of corn to ripen ; 
the second acre to be planted with corn to be 
fed green; winter rye to be sown among the 
corn on both acres; the third acre to be sown 
later with fall barley and winter rye. Thus, 
in the fall of the fourth year, the land is in 
winter rye again, and one course of the rota- 
tion finished. 

This system, when established, will give 
each year on the twelve acres, three acres of 
rye, nine of first crop hay, six of second crop, 
2 acres of green corn, three acres of dry corn, 
and one and a half acres of green barley, for 
fall feed. The land also gets the chemical 
and mechanical benefit of a good grass sod 
and rye stubble once in four years. 

This system keeps the light land in grass or 
rye durigpg the fall, winter and spring months, 
thus preventing loss from the blowing and 
washing away of the soil, which in some seasons 
is very great on naked land. A proper culti- 
vation of the corn prepares as perfect a seed 
bed for the grass seed and rye as it is possible 
to prepare. As it is only about two months 
from the time the spring crop of rye or grass 
is taken off before grass seed or rye is sown 
again, the corn crop has the exclusive use of 
the land for not more than one-half the grow- 
ing season, which makes a great difference in 
the cost of corn crops grown in this way, and 
those to which the entire use of the land for 
the season is given. I know of no plant that 
is able to compete with winter rye in growing 
fodder during the month of April and early 
part of May. I know of nothing in the 
months of May and June, able to grow as 
much good fodder as grass land in good con- 
dition. For the months of July and August, 
corn is our grand fodder-producing plant. 
For September and October I know of nothing 
equal to barley. ‘herefore I selected for 
each part of the season what seemed to me 
best adapted to it. Anse. W. Putnam. 

Asylum Station, Mass., 1880. 





For the New England Farmer. 


SCIENCE EXPLAINING NATURAL 
PHENOMENA. 


All the readers of the Golden Rule, when 
guided by Murray, will, no doubt, remember 
his ‘‘Adirondack Tales,” and some will re- 
member his wonderful description of a thun- 
der storm amid the gloomy recesses of the 
deep, deep woods, hardly ever before entered 
by man. They will remember how awe-strick- 
en he became as he heard the muttering of the 
thunder, and in the after-stillness the crashing 
of some monarch of the forest as it, from some 
unseen, and, to him, unknown cause, toppled 
and fell. He knew it was not lightning or 
wind that caused the destruction of the mighty 
trees. What was it then? he asked himself 

in and again. 

Has Prot. Tice, in his Theory of Hurri- 
canes, answered Murray's question? If, dur- 
ing a tornado, the current of electricity in the 
air combines with another current in the 
earth, as he contends, and forms a gas in the 
trees along its way, of the sap in said 
trees, and thereby causes an expansion of sap, 
and consequent explosion of the trees, rend- 
ing and tearing them in a wonderful manner, 
may not that be the same cause of the strange 

henomena of the Adirondacks witnessed by 
urray? It seems very clear to me, for what 
electricity does in one place, it can certainly 
be supposed to do in another. 

Henry Thoreau, that pleasant writer and 
adventurer, speaks in his k, ‘‘The Maine 
Woods,” of a trees twisted and 
broken, torn and sli as by lightning, but 
with no marks of ne them. May 
it not be that many of trees that have 


Pto more thorough research by facts. 





heretofore been thought to have been struck 

by lightning have exploded instead, by means 

of this curious generation of gas in their inte- 

riors ? Mrs. S. B. Sawyer. 
Merrimac, June, 1880. 





For the New England Farmer. 
NOTES FROM PRINCE EDWARD 
COUNTY, ONT. 


The prospect for a good crop was seldom 
better. Rain has fallen in sufficient quanti- 
ties, until recently ; the temperature has been 
favorable, and vegetation rapid. 

Fall wheat was considerably injured, yet 
there are some fine fields. ; 

Grass was also much injured; a great part 
of the clover was killed, yet the present ap- 
pearance indicates a fair crop of hay. 

Corn is lookMg uncommonly well, though 
the grub, as it is called here, and known as 
the cut worm in New England, has been des- 
tructive to some fields. 

Potatoes are growing finely. Bugs are 
plenty, but easily destroyed with London pur- 
ple or Paris green; yet care is needed in ap- 
plying. Some jeple lave tried London 
purple, and pronounced it a failure, but my 
experience, this year and last, is that it will 
effectually kill the potato bug, and the tops 
too. A few days ago, finding the larva eat- 
ing busily, I took London purple and dry ashes, 
in the proportion of forty or fifty of ashes to 
one of purple, mixed thoroughly, and sifted a 
little on the potatoes. Intwo days I exam- 
ined them and found the bugs and their pro- 
geny dead, and so was every leaf on which 
any of the mixture fell. Fortunately, I ap- 
plied it to only a part of my potatoes, and to 
only the top leaves, so I think it will not in- 
jure the crop materially. 

The yellow bugs on cucumbers and melon 
vines I destroy by dusting the young plants 
with carbolate of lime. 

A smail green slug is destroying the leaves 
on rose bushes. It has been troublesome sev- 
eral years. What can be done to destroy it ? 
Some people say Hellebore will do it, but I 
have not succeeded. GRANITE. 

Bloomfield, Ont., Gth mo. 24th, 1880. 





Selections. 
LATE 


Prof. Emil Wolfe, of Germany, an eminent 


CUT HAY. 


scientific authority, declares as the result of 
thirteen analyses of hay cut before blooming, 
in bloom, and after blooming, that in the first 
case it will contain eighty-eight per cent. of 
nutritive elements; in the second sixty-two 
per cent; and in the third only thirty-one per 
cent. Prof. J. W. Sanborn of the New 
Hampshire Agricultural College, has been 
putting the matter to a practical test, by six 
experiments in feeding hay cut as above, and 
carefully noting the results. As will be seen 
by the following extracts from his report, his 
conclusions do not agree with those of Prof. 
Wolfe, nor indeed with his own previous 
opinions upon the subject. He says :— 

This is the end of the sixth trial and all 
point in one direction. Is it all an accident, 
this uniformity of result? I am convinced, 
against my previous judgment, that the doc- 
trines in vogue in favor of early cutting hay 
have been carried to a great excess, and that 
it is probably true that hay had better be cut 
at some period not determined, after bloom. 
While not asserting that the fact is proven 
that it is more nutritious, then, I consider it 
more than probable that it is; and when the 
amount of nutrition per acre is considered, 
certain. In the meanwhile I propose to con- 
tinue these investigations. 

Recent discoveries in the chemistry of plant 
analysie have somewhat modified the thscorsti 
cal values that chemists would attach to grass 
cut at different periods of growth, in favor of 
later cut hay, or hay approaching maturity. 
In the earlier stages of growth a large part of 
the nitrogen heretofore reckoned as albumi- 
noids has been found to be non-albuminoid 
compounds and generally assumed to be non- 
flesh forming. In eighteen samples of hay 
analyzed at the Connecticut experimental sta- 
tion, this non-albuminous nitrogen varied from 
8.93 per cent. to 24.36 per cent. of the total 
nitrogen. Prof. Collier’s analyses have shown 
a large per cent. of these nitrogen compounds, 
while foreign results, where these facts were 
first brought out, are quite full in this direc- 
tion. Notwithstanding this important qualifi- 
cation of previous theoretical values given to 
hay cut at varying dates, chemistry as yet as- 
serts the superior value of early cut hay over 
late, pound against pound. Prof. S. W.John- 
son, who is everywhere reckoned as authority 
in agricultural chemistry, in the report of Con- 
necticut Experimental Station for 1879, says 
on page 85 in answer to an inquiry: ‘‘I agree 
with you also that an acre of grass cut about 
heading time is worth more than cut at any 
subsequent period.” 

So far as that experiment may be taken as 
evidence in the case on the scientific side, I 
refer the inquiring and curious reader to the 
very full analysis by Prof. Collier of the three 
samples of hay fed, soon to appear in the 
Bulletin of the State Board of Agriculture. 
This Bulletin is free, and can be obtained by 
addressing, I make no doubt, Secretary James 
QO. Adams, Concord. 

In the meanwhile, while the question is at 
issue, it may be said that chemistry never has 
succeeded in fixing the nutritive value of com- 
plex foods, and itself must be led and directed 
Agri- 
cultural chemistry must not, however, be 
lightly thought of. 

In the interest of accurate facts, I must not 
omit to state that the hay cut in bloom was 
cut in the afternoon, and while yet thoroughly 
green was wet by a quick, light and fleeting 
shower that left no traces on the hay, as it re- 
mained brighter and was relished, as seen by 
the figures, better than the late cut hay. Its 
effect on its value might be somewhat prob- 
lematical, but fortunately the same shower 
wet the latest cut clover that is seen to be so 
much more favorable than the earlier cut and 
unwet clover. 





SELECTING DAIRY COWS. 


Look first to the great characteristics of a 
dairy cow—a large stomach, indicated by 
broad hips, broad and deep loins and sides, a 
broad or double chine—these indicate a large 
digestive apparatus, which is the first essential 
requisite to the manufacture of milk. Sec- 
ondly, a good constitution, depending largely 
upon the lungs and heart, which should be 
well developed, and this is easily determined 
by examination; but the vigor and tone of 
the constitution are indicated by the lustre of 
the hair and brightness of the eye and horns, 
and the whole make-up. Thirdly, having de- 
termined her capacity for digesting surplus 
food for making milk, look carefully to the 
receptacle for the milk—the udder—and the 
veins leading to it. The cow may assimilate 
a large amount of food which goes mostly to 
lay on flesh and fat; but if she has a long, 
broad and deep udder, with large milk veins, 
it is safe to conclude that her large capacity 
for digestion and assimilation are active in 
filling this receptacle. In fact, the udder is 
the first point to look at in a cursory examina- 
tion of a cow, for nature is not apt to create 
in vain. If it reaches to the back line of the 
thighs, well up behind, reaches well forward, 
is broad and moderately deep, with teats well 
apart, and skin soft and elastic, it may be in- 
ferred that nature has provided mcans for 
filling it. 

If the udder be a small round cylinder, 
hanging down in front of the thighs, like a six 
quart pail, the cow cannot be a profitable 
milker, whatever digestive apparatus she may 
have. 

A yellow skin and a yellow ear (inside) are 
almost universally regarded as present in a 
cow that gives rich yellow milk; but after 
you find the indications mentioned above, you 
may admire as many other points as you 

lease—such as a first-class escutcheon, a 
ong, slim tail, a beautifully-turned dishing 
face, a drooping, waxy horn, a small, straight, 
slim leg, or any other fancy points; but do 
not look for those till you have found the es- 
sentials.— National Live Stock Journal. 





Mitk Fever.—Milk fever is a disease of 
the blood consequent upon a disordered circu- 
lation, and is a sort of apoplexy, the brain be- 
ing inflamed and congested, and the nervous 
system prostrated. Usually, a cow affected 
with this disease lies still, with the head on 
the flank, but sometimes dashes the head 
about violently. Mild cases alone are amena- 
ble to treatment, which — be to give a 
strong purgative—16 to 20 ounces of e 
salts, Bx an ounce of carbonate of Ge: 
monia, light feeding, and rest in a dark, clean, 
cool, quiet stable.—Am. Dairyman, 





SOME ADVANTAGES OF BREEDING 
GOATS. 


There are thousands of acres of poor, stony, 
hilly and rocky mountain lands in the United 
States, which can never de cultivated to any 
profit; but if not wanted for the growth of 
wood and timber, might be made to yield a 
fair income, if stocked with agood breed of 
well-fleeced and large milking goats. The 
cheese made from such, brings an extra high 
price, and the milk is very beneficial, daily 
used, to those who are afflicted with certain 
complaints. Many persons resort to the 
mountains of Switzerland every summer for 
the express purpose of drinking goat’s milk 
drawn fresh from the udder. In addition to 
the cheese and milk, the fleeces of wool, or, 
more properly, hair, annually shorn from a 
choice breed of goats are of considerable value. 
During the first four months of this year 4,- 
934,443 pounds of goat’s hair were imported 
into England, valued at £407,797— equivalent 
to nearly $2,000,000 of our money. This 
would be within a fraction of 40 cents per 
pound, about the average price of good sheep's 
wool. ‘ . ," 
Sheep cannot be kept in such places on Ye- 
count of their being so often destroyed by 
wild cats (lynx) and vicious dogs. ‘These, 80 
far as I have heard, never attack goats; and 
if they did, the males are both-so courageous 
and combative they would probably beat off 
the cats and dogs by butting them against the 
rough stones and rocks, or ripping them up 
with their sharp horns, which, growing from 
the top ot the head instead of the sides, as in 
the case of rams, enable them to do this 
easily. A part of the farm of my maternal 
grandfather, in Massachusetts, abounded with 
rocks and high hills, partially wooded on the 
tops. I recollect when quite a child, this 
tract was stocked with goats. Wild cats 
(lynx) harbored there, yet I never heard of 
their attacking the goats, while they were so 
destructive to sheep, that after a brief trial of 
them, the flock had to be removed for pro- 
tection to an open pasture near the farm 
buildings. 

Kid’s flesh roasted or fricasseed is consid- 
ered a greater luxury than lamb by those who 
are accustomed to it, and they van be mar- 
keted ata much earlier age, being in their 
prime at one to two months old, while lamb 
must be three to four months old before it is 
suitable for consumption. Kids may also be 
weaned earlier than lambs, and get a good 
living from grass alone, although a little lin- 
seed @ oat meal fed daily will accelerate 
their growth considerably. Goats are hardier 
animals and less liable to disease than sheep 
and will thrive on much coarser herbage; in 
fact | know nothing equal to them in this re- 
spect, save the humble donkey, which crops 
the roughest weeds, and even thistles when 
not grown too rank above the ground. In 
England a british goat society has recently 
been formed by a large number of highly re- 
spectable ladies and gentlemen-landholders, 
and the distinguished Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts is invited to. become its president. In 
order to make the objects of the society well 
known, the following resolutions were passed 
at its meeting and given to the various agri- 
cultural papers for publication : 

1. To circulate knowledge and general in- 
formation upon goats, their milk and flesh, 
with a view to counteract the prejudice and 
ignorance which still prevail ina great de- 
gree on these matters. 

2. To improve the goat as a breed, and de- 
velop its milking qualities by encouraging 
propagation from sefected strains of superior 
milkers. 

3. To extend and encourage the keeping 
of goats by cottagers, with a view of increas- 
ing the supply and consumption of milk in ru- 
ral districts. 

Arrangements have been made to import 
goats from foreign countries, of all the best 
kinds to be found, excelling in milk and 
fleece. The choicest of these will then be 
bred together, and « berd book will be made 
up of their produce, which may then take the 
name of the Imported British Goat. I wish 
the intelligent ladies and gentlemen of the 
United States, who are the possessors of poor, 
sandy and gravelly lowlands, or stony hills 
and rocky mountains,. would form similar so- 
cieties to that of England. In so doing they 
would not only greatly increase the value of 
their property, but add largely to the wealth 
of the country. They need not be at the 
time and expense of importing from various 
countries all required to make up their flocks, 
as England has for its stock, unless they 
please, but may select the best from the nu- 
merous goats we already possess in our coun- 
try, and then obtain a few males from abroad 
to cross on the females of these for further 
improvement.—A. B. Allen, in N. Y. Trib- 
une. 





HOW TO GET CHOICE 


CELLS. 


QUEEN 


A few days before you wish a colony to 
start queen celis, place a new worker comb 
(which should be clean and white) between 
two combs of brood containing the queen from 
which you wish to rear queens. (For con- 
venience we will call thishive No.1.) Keep 
watch over this comb, and when eggs are 
found mark the date on the top bar of the 
comb; three days later these eggs will be 
hatching, and that is the right time to remove 
them to a queenless colony. (We will call 
this No. 2.) 

In choosing a colony to build the cells, al- 
ways select a strong one of pure Italians, if 
you have them (hybrids are apt to sting you 
while removing the cells.) Find the queen in 


No. 2, and remove her with two combs of 


brood and bees into a new hive (No. 3) ona 
new stand, and build them up as best you can. 
Remove all the combs that contain brood 
from No. 2, first shaking off the bees. I 
think it a mistake to use old bees for rearing 
queens; we also want them strong to com- 
mence work on the queen cells at once. 

Get empty combs enough to fill the space 
made by removing the brood (less 1 or 2.) 
From hive No. 1 take the comb of hatching 
eggs, and cut strips from it about one-half 
inch wide and as long as convenient to handle. 
Take an empty comb and place one of these 
strips upon it a little below the top bar and 
parallel with it, in such a way that the cells 
on one side of the strip will point downward ; 
gently push the strip against the comb, and 
stick one or two pins through the strip into 
the comb, to hold it in place. 

Use only one strip, or row of strips, on a 
single comb, and this on only one side of each 
of five or six combs. Hang the combs in the 
hive with the strips next to you, and put the 
combs close enough together to hold the strips 
firmly in place. Close up the hive, giving the 
bees a chance to fasten these strips, and de- 
posit food for the use of the young larvae, 
which they will lose no time in doing, having 
ylenty of bees for the work on the start. 
Eeges them just four days (do not wait until 
the fifth day, or some of the cells will be 
sealed ;) then open the hive and loosen each 
strip from one comb with the point of a sharp 
knife, being careful to cut away from the strip. 

If all the above directions have been closely 
followed, you will be surprised to see long 
rows of nice looking cells nearly ready to seal. 
Choose the best ones to leave, and ‘‘steal” 
out the larve from the others, leaving the 
food, which will be removed by the bees into 
the cells of your choice. 

These cells will hatch, (or the queen will) 
on the thirteenth day from the time the strips 
were placed in the queenless colony. In this 
way I have never failed to get plenty of well 
developed queen cells. 

Those who are not satisfied with their past 
experiences in queen rearing should try this 

lan, and they will be surprised at the num- 

r of choice queen cells that a good colony 
will produce. I have had single colonies 
build forty and fifty cells on these strips of 
comb, but twenty are the most I have ever 
permitted to mature, and this was in a colony 
that had started cells preparatory to swarm- 
ing. A queen will hatch from each of the 
the twenty cells. I have eighteen of them 
now in my yard, and a neighbor has the other 
two, and every one of them is doing ‘‘its duty” 
in a strong colony of bees. 

The above method may seem slow and te- 
dious before trial, but I do not find it so after 
getting used to it, and I am sure I am paid 
‘or my care by getting a superior quality of 

ueens, as good as any natural ones can be. 
shall hereafter rear all my queens in this 
way.—American Bee Jonrnal. 





Mamm™orn Strawperries.—Mr. Crawford, 
in his paper on Strawberry Culture, read be- 
fore the Ohio horticultural meeting, said : 

People are sometimes misled and discour- 
agel by the accounts of mammoth berries 
grown of late. We hear of berries ten, twelve 
and even fourteen and a half inches in circum- 
ference. This would be called large for an 
apple, and it is wonderful for a strawberry ; 
but such ones are not really so large as one 











would imagine at first thought. A berry of 
regular shape, six inches in circumference, 
weighs one ounce, and this is very large. 
One three inches in circumference weighs one- 
eighth of an ounce, and this is considered of 
good size—about 150 toa quart. It is said 
that a Great American has been grown four- 
teen and one-half inches in circumference, 
which is four and three-fifths inches in di- 
ameter. Such a berry, if of regular shape, 
would be ninety-seven times as heavy as one 
one inch in diameter and would weigh over 
twelve ounces, while the heaviest berry yet 
grown weighed but about three. The fact is 
these large berries are shapeless monstrosities, 
and these measurements are taken over and 
between all the irregularities. 





MANURE FOR GARDENS. 


CHEAP 


A correspondent of the Germantown Tele- 
graph writes : 

The effective and economical fertilizing of 
small fields or gardens, more especially those 
devoted to vegetables, may obtain by simply 
digging in fresh vegetablo refuss, even wee* 
pulled or fat green previcus to flowering anu 
seeding. So the unsightly and slovenly ap- 
pearance of heaps in the garden are obviated, 
that are often seen when there is no covered 
shed near by for composting. For this there 
is generally not much leisure left. In this 
connection it may not be amiss to state that 
green plants piled tightly, ferment, dry ones 
decay ; and the use of either fur manuring is 
governed by expediency and other motives 
not within the of this article, nor 
is the composting of vegetable garden refuse, 
which operation requires more or less time, 
according to the management. Exposed out 
of doors the heaps lose nine parts of ten, not 
only of their size and substance, but also of 
their most valuable qualities, by the continued 
action of the sun, air, and moisture thereon. 
But if the refuse is buried beneath the surface 
of the ground whilst fresh and green, it is 
then of easy solution; the moisture of the 
earth assisting the fermentation and decompo- 
sition. ‘The juices are preserved in the soil 
and nourish the immediately succeeding crops. 
Yet it is pertinent to add just here, that inas- 
much as fermentation is a quick consuming 
heat compared with decay, which may be 
likened unto a slow mouldering ember, giving 
off during its progress gases which feed vege- 
tation and decompose the silicates of soil; 
therefore turning in green crops or fresh 
refuse needs frequent renewal in order to sup- 
ply geine. This escapes more freely in fer- 
mentation, as gas and more volatile products 
are formed than during decay. The texture 
of the soil also requires consideration, both as 
regards cohesiveness or friableness and the 
depth of the covering. 

[ have in mind a kitchen garden in Europe, 
where cabbages, cauliflowers, brocoli, pota- 
toes, beans, etc., are planted as usual in 
straight rows or drills. Before the gardener 
mows the lawn and pleasure grounds he opens 
a trench betwixt those hills as wide as the 
space admits without detriment to the vegeta- 
bles growing in the rows, and about nine 
inches in depth. The short grass from the 
lawn not being, by the by, relished by the 
cattle, whenever bone flour or superphosphate 
of lime is used broadcast for top-dressing, is 
carrried into the trench and closely trodden, 
or otherwise packed down till it is full. The 
soil dug out is again thrown on, and the sur- 
face raked smooth and even. Every time the 
lawns and walks are mown this course is prac- 
ticed, till the whole kitchen garden is regular- 
ly and successfully enriched. In a few weeks 
the grass so buried is decomposed and incor- 
porated with the soil, and where the peas, 
beans and other vegetables are hoed and 
earthed up, it imparts an appreciable degree 
of vigor and luxuriance to their growth. Be- 
sides the grass clippings, potato, pea, and 
bean vines, the outer cabbage leaves and the 
cabbbage stalks (the latter should be hacked 
and gashed;) in short, the entire vegetable 
refuse of a sizable garden, to a great quantity, 
is buried in its fresh and green state in said 
trenches, and far more than repays the 
nourishment drawn from the ground. 


scope 





CLEANLINESS IN MILKING. 


Between the cow and the butter maker, 
however, there is a point which cannot be too 
carefully guarded—the way in which the milk 
is drawn from the cow and handled before it 
reaches the milk room. A very large part of 
the poor butter made, results from the milk 
being spoiled before it is even strained. One 
lot of butter examined at the fair showed this 
at once; it was not fit for any use as food. 
Some, on tasting it, would have said ‘‘animal 
odor.” Perhaps so, but not from the cow. 
If the cow is healthy, and has good food and 
pure water, there can be no odor or taste to 
the milk in the udder at all objectionable. 
Nor will there be if the milk is then drawn 
from a well cleaned udder by a clean milker, 
in pure air, and kept away from all sources 
of taint. Others would have said this butter 
was ‘‘cowy.” Don’t lay such a charge to the 
poor cow; she did her part faithfully. The 
butter we complain of is not cowy; it is 
horsey or piggy, or, worse yet, filthy. The 
cow-keeper and milker are the persons to 
blame. Let every butter maker who has any 
regard for the reputation of his or her pro- 
duct insist upon every possible precaution be- 
ing taken by the milker to keep the milk pure 
and clean. No really good butter can be ex- 
pected ifthe milk is taken from an unclean 
bag, or by a milker with dirty hands or cloth- 
ing, or if the milking is done in a filthy or ill- 
ventilated stable, or the milk allowed to stand, 
even a short time, surrounded by impure air. 
It is the greatest mistake to suppose that if 
dirty or foreign matter gets into the milk, 
careful straining will remedy the evil; the ob- 
ject may be removed, but the taint remains. 
It must also be remembered that there are in- 
visible things as sure to spoil milk as those we 
can see. There are now improved imple- 
ments which greatly protect the milk, guard- 
ing against carelessness and accidents, but 
nothing will take the place of careful, cleanly 
milking..-—Report of Hampshire Committee 
on Butter and Cheese. 





Snape ror THE Fowrs.—The following 
sensible suggestions are from the London Live 
Stock Journal: The possibility of hot weather 
makes a few words desirable on the subject of 
shade for chickens. They like sun in moder- 
ation, but to have no escape from it is ruin in 
the yard. Where there are shrubs or trees 
or a hedge, nothing can be better. Where 
none of these are at hand, nothing but open 
grass or earth, we know no better plan than 
to drive four sticks into the ground, leaving 
twelve or fourteen inches standing out, and to 
place on them a wattled hurdle. This again 
may be covered with straw or leaves or any- 
thing, and the chickens can either creep under 
for shade or jump on the top for sun. They 
will do both, to their pleasure and profit. If 
cabbage leaves from the garden can be strewn 
on the top, they make it cool under; but this 
must not be done unless they are religiously 
cleared away for fresh every day, stale leaves 
being one of the worst things possible about a 
yard. Keep the water carefully out of the sun. 





ExercisinG Breepinc Sows.—A corres- 
pondent sends the following to the London 
Live Stock Journal :—As a proof of the im- 
portance of exercise for breeding sows from 
weaning to farrowing, a well-bred black sow 
produced to a pure-bred Berkshire boar 
seventeen pigs. From the number reared the 
breeder selected first for himself. This one, 
rather highly kept with a fair amount of ex- 
ercise, has never produced large litters. The 
second selection, kept fatter and more closely 
confined, never bred. Of the third selection 
a yelt, allowed ample exercise, has produced 
her second litter this time of cous pigs. 
She grazed through the late severe winter on 
her owner’s barely-eaten grass paddock, re- 
ceiving two meals a day of fairly nutritious 
house wash. [Her pigs are healthy, level, and 
thrifty. Whilst exercise is necessary in all 
animals for the healthy development of the 
young, in no case is it more so than in that of 
the breeding sow. 





Tux Cost or Trmtace.—Other things 
being equal, that land which is tilled with the 
least expense, is the best land. It is not the 
size of the crop that determines the profit in 
farming, but the excess of the income over 
the outgo. If it costs more to keep a corn 
field perfectly clear from weeds than the value 
of the increase of the crop caused by that cul- 
ture amounts to, then, so far as the corn crop 
is concerned, such excess of corn is a loss. 
But the influence of the care bestowed on one 
crop upon those that follow it, must not be 
overlooked. It may be the best system that 
grows a certain crop at a loss in order to raise 
succeeding ones at a profit. The value and 
cost of tillage, in a well established system, 
depends very largely on the time and place 
that it is done.— American Agriculturist, 
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SAO ODLY HERITAGE - 
Under the above title a late number of the 
International Review presents an extremely 
instructive and encouraging paper, from the 
pen of Mr. Robert P. Porter of Chicago, on 
the development of the agricultural resources 
of this country in recent years, and the possi- 
bilities of further progress in the same direc- 
tion in the near future. He shows how the 
entire face of the country has been changed, 
and the centre of population moved westward 
by the 10,000,000 emigrants from Europe 
who have landed on our shores within the last 
half century and sought homes on the western 
frontiers of civilization, until now the centre 
of population has travelled 400 miles to the 
westward, and the centre of agricultural pro- 
duction has followed it with equal steps, and 
the Eastern, Southern, and Middle States no 
longer raise their own food supplies. 

Only 30 years ago the wheat crop, then 
amountit g to about 100,000,000 bushels, was 
divided in half by the 8lst meridian. Ten 
years later the centre of production had ad- 
vanci d four degrees to the west; in enother 
decade three degrees more, and@“last year it is 
that crop cf 


’ 
bushels 


safe to say the enormous 


150,000,000 of wheat was divided 
equally by the 90th degree of longitude. A 
group of States, viz., Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Iowa, Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska, which 
in 1859 produced 382,000,000 bushels of 
sorn., produced in 1877 848,000,000, and all 
he rest of the Uniod only 194,000,900. 

Thirty years ago the fifteen Southern States 
produced nearly 60 per cent. of the corn of 
the country, but now, owing to the increased 
cotton production, they produce less than one- 
third. Since free labor has superseded slave 
raising, the crops have 
steadily and the value of the total 
cotton « rops of the past ten years, about two- 


labor in cotton 


increase 


thirds of which was exported is estimated at 


not less than $2,500,000,000. The increase 


in the cotton crop has been largely in ‘Texas 
and Arkansas. 
its production from 157,000,000 pounds in 


Tke former State gained in 


1870 to nearly 500,C00,000 pounds in 1878; 
luring the same period, in- 
111,000,000 ‘to 818,000,000 


In fifteen years 


and the latter, 


creased from 
pounds on its annual yield. 
the annual production of wheat and barley in 
the United States has trebled; corn, cotton 
and tobacco more than doubled. Oats have 
increased in the same period nearly 140,- 
000,000 bushels, potatoes 80,000,000 and hay 
12,000,000 tons. 

As regards the distribution of these enor- 
mous crops of grain, with reference to home 
supply and to surplus exported to foreign 
countries, the facts are very encouraging. In 
1868 only about three per cent. was export- 


ed; in 1878, the exports were nearly eleven 


per cent. In addition to this, the exportation 
of live stock across the Atlantic has increased 
tenfold within the last ten years, and into this 
corn enters, more or less. The first ship- 
ments were made at a cost of $30 per head, 
but the freights are now reduced to less than 
half that sum. 

With reference to the fear that this continu- 


ally increasing exportation of agricultural 
products is exhausting the soil, and making a 
drain upon the country that we are unable to 
stand for any length of time, Mr. Porter is 
not at all alarmed, and gives a carefully ar- 
ranged table to show that for the last thirteen 
years, the yield of wheat in the older Western 
States will favorably compare with that of 
Old England during the same period, and 
clearly demonstrates that alarm on that score 
is groundless. Careful estimates show that 
the United States is capable of maintaining an 
area of 200, of corn lands, 


which, with the average yield of the past ten 


000,000 acres 
years, will give us annually over 5,250,000,- 
000 bushels of The same authority 
shows that, while the Western line of maize 
culture traverses the Eastern slopes of the 
Rocky Mountains at an elevation of 5000 feet, 
wheat can be several thousand feet 
above the maize The Governor of 
Washington Territory claims for it great su- 
The Govern- 


maize. 


eTown 


line. 


periority in wheat production. 
or of Dakota estimates the area especially 
adapted to wheat growing in that territory at 
40,000,000 acres; and, turning from corn and 
wheat to one other great staple, Mr. Edward 
Atkinson estimates that the whole cotton crop 
of the world could be raised on one-twelfth of 
the area of Texas alone. 

‘*Here then” concludes Mr. Porter, ‘*‘is the 
rich heritage to which we were born. Our 
Pilgrim fathers found it, yet knew it not. 
This generation has witnessed the migration 
of the centre of corn production from the 
South to the West, and cf wheat from the 
Middle States to the far West. Not the 
least of these remarkable changes has been 
the increase in the cotton crop since free labor 
has taken the place of slavery. But the great 
central fact is the increase in the past decade 
of all our agricultural products, and the rapid- 
ity with which the Western States have de- 
veloped their resources since the war of the 
rebellion. True, our exports are very large, 
but their amount, compared with home con- 
sumption, should prompt the producer and 
those alike engaged in transportation to push 
our productions by the aid of cheap freights 
to every foreign country, as the facts show 
that the possibilities of our agricultural inter- 
ests are still an unknown quantity.” 





AGRICULTURAL FAIRS. 

For several years past the New ENGLAND 
Farmer has annnally published a list of the 
time and places of holding the various County 
and local Agricultural Fairs in New England. 
It has always been our aim to make this list as 
full and as accurate as possible, omitting from 
it no fair of which we could procure reliable 
information. But it is just the obtaining of 
this information that is difficult. Officers of 
agricultural societies, ina great many cases, 
appear to imagine that the newspapers know 
by some subtle sort of instinct just when and 
where their shows are to be held, so they omit 
to furnish any particulars, and, when they 
find their fairs afte omitted from our list, ac- 
cuse us of negligence, or perhaps even of 
wishing to injure the success of their exhibi- 
tions. We had precisely that*experience last 
fall, when a gentleman connected with a cer- 
tain Vermont society, came in and ordered his 
paper discontinued, because we had kept a 
list of Cattle Shows standing in our paper for 
weeks, and never mentioned his society, 
though we had mentioned a certain other, and 
in some degree rival, society every week. 
We had some trouble in convincing him that 
it was his own fault, and that if he had taken 
the trouble to send us a copy of his Society's 
poster or circular, he would have had no 
cause to complain. 

The moral of the above is, that we desire 
to obtain, as early as possible, accurate infor- 
mation as to the time and place of holding 
next fall's cattle-shows, and we request ofli- 
cers of Societies, and others who may be in- 
terested, to send the data required. In the 
case of the County societies in this Common- 
wealth, these are fixed by the Board of Ag- 
riculture, and of course easily attainable, but 
there are many local societies even in Massa- 
chusetts, of whose exhibitions we never hear 
until they are past, and in the other New Eng- 
land States a still larger proportion, all of 
which we wish, if possible, to catalogue. 





Wesrersx Crop Prosprcrs. — Frequent 
and heavy showers in parts of the Northwest 
have already greatly delayed the harvest of 
wheat and have impeded the cultivation of 
corn and hay-making. In Central Illinois 
the recent heavy rains have damaged the 
grain which had already been cut and consid- 
erable apprehension is felt that heavy losses 
will occur. From Western Hlinois, Iowa, 
Missouri and Kansas, the latest reports are, 
that winter wheat suffered in places from wine 
ter killing, dry weather, chintz bug and rust. 
The aggregate yield will be fair on account of 
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Spring wheat is generally 
in good condjéfon and the yield will be large. 
Oats in mg¢lerate yield. The corn crop is the 
most magificent ever known in Iowa, and in 
excellegft condition. The yield promises to 
“béfmmense. The hay crop is deficient. 





THE BRITISH GRAIN TRADE. 

The Mark Lane Express in its review of 
the British grain trade says :—‘‘Despite some- 
what too much rain the crops have made sat- 
isfactory progress, and the anticipations of a 
good crop are becoming more confident. The 
supplies of home grown wheat both at Mark 
Lane and in the country are insignificant. 
Sales were only practicable at 1s decline. 
Growers yielded with reluctance, but the 
abundance and relative cheapness of fine white 
foreign wheat rendered millers somewhat in- 
different to native. The weather is now of 
paramount influence. Activity cannot be ex. 
pected while the sun shines. Still, the feel- 
ing of depression is due, in a great measure, 
to the liberal imports into London, which 
were 135,000 qrs during the past fortnight. 
Trade during the week was confined to the 
supply of the immediate wants of millers who 
were able to satisfy themselves at a decline of 
fully le per qr on white and 6d on red de- 
scriptions. The weather and crop prospects 
have increased. American shipments all fa- 
vor buyers. Maize was firmly held for last 
Monday’s full rates. The arrivals at ports of 
call have been moderate. The demand for 
wheat has been inactive. There have been 
few sales, mostly for the Continent, at a de- 
cline of 1s per qr. Only three cargoes of 
maize were received, and owing to its scarci- 
ty, 26s 3d was paid for mixed American. In 
wheat for shipment the downward course of 
‘American and Australian prices ¢ontinued. 
There has been a fair business in mixed Amer- 
ican maize on passage and for shipment at 
about the late rates. The sales of English 
wheat last week were 23,205 qrs at 42s 6d per 
qr for the same period last year. The imports 
into the United Kingdom during the week 
ending on June 19, were 1,063,831 cwts of 
wheat, and 255,863 cwts of flour.” 





Tur Currency.—The report of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency shows that during the 
year ending July 1st, 61 National banks have 
been organized, and 20 have gone into volun- 
tary liquidation. No national banks have 
failed from July 23, 1879, until June 9, 1880, 
since which time three banks have failed, with 
a capital of some $700,000, all of which it is 
believed will pay their creditors in full. The 
net increase of National bank notes during 
the fiscal year ending July 1, is $14,933,740; 
and the total amount of National bank notes 
outstanding July 1, is $343,157,937, not in- 
cluding National gold banks, amounting to 
$1,347,490. The amount of called bonds 
now held as security for the circulation of 
National bank notes, is $1,397,9 The 
amount of 6’s of 1881 held by banks is $53,- 
670,150, and the amount of 5 per cent funded 
1881's is $138,378,750. The banks also hold 
$126,076,300 of 4 per cents. ; $37,760,950 of 
44 per cents., and $4,368,000 of Pacific Rail- 
road sixes. Of United States currency out- 
standing July 1, there are of old demand 
notes, $60,975; legal tender notes, all issues, 
$346,681,016; one-year notes of 1865, $46,- 
765; two-years notes of 1863, $12,700; two- 
years coupor notes of 1863, $23,350; com- 
pound interest notes, $243,310; fractional 
currency, all issues, $15,390,892.70; total, 
$362,659,008.70. 





SAD ACCIDENT. 
On Thursday of last week the boat race be- 
tween the University. crews of Harvard and 
Yale Colleges, took oe on the Thames at 





New London, Ct., resulting in a victory for 
Yale. Tke pleasure of the occasion was 
greatly marred by a serious accident which 
occurred on the ‘‘observation train,” a train 
of cars which the New London Northern Rail- 
road Company had arranged to run upon their 
track parallel to the river, so as to afford to 
its passengers a view of the entire race. By 
some carelessness or mismanagement in stop- 
ping this train, Mr. D. Waldo Lincoln of 
Worcester, President of the Boston & Al- 
bany Railroad Company, and the wife of Dr. 
William Appleton of Boston, were thrown off 
from the platform car upon which they were 
riding, and instantly killed, Mr. Lincoln be- 
ing run over by the wheels of the car, and 
Mrs. Appleton being killed by the fall. 

Mr. Lincoln was one of the most popular 
and influential citizens of Worcester. He 
was the third son of Gov. Lincoln, and was 
born in Worcester Jan. 16, 1813. He was 
for some years one of the Directors of the 
Worcester Railroad, before its consolidation 
with the Western. When the Boston & Wor- 
cester and Western railroads consolidated, 
he was made vice president, which position he 
held until he was elected president to fill the 
vacancy caused by Mr. Chapin’s retirement. 
He had been Mayor of his native city, and 
held many other offices of trust and honor. 

Mrs. Appleton was the daughter of Mr. G. 
G. Hammond, a very wealthy and influential 
citizen of New London. She was 25 years of 
age, and had been married about two years to 
Dr. William Appleton of this city. 





Tux Care Cop Canat.—In compliance 
with that provision of the act amending the 
charter of the Cape Cod Ship Canal Company, 
passed by the Legislature of 1880, requiring 
the filing of a new location of the canal to 
the satisfaction of the Railroad Commissioners 
on or before the first day of the present 
month, there was submitted to those gentle- 
men, by the Directors of the company, on 
Monday, June 28, the documents required of 
them, to which an approval was given; on the 
succeeding day they were filed in the office of 
the County Commissioners of the county of 
Barnstable. They specify that the canal is to 
extend from the land of Eben Wright at 
Cohasset Narrows through Monument River 
until the centre of the neck of land has been 
reached. Thence there is a choice of routes, 
one ending at Siasset, the other in Sandwich 
Harbor. Both of these avoid the village of 
North Sandwich, unlike those that have pre- 
viously been fixed upon, so there will be no 
interference with the water power of that com- 
munity. The dredgers are at the southern 
end of the surveyed route, the work of exca- 
vation will be commenced almost immedi- 
ately. 





Tue Beruw Fisnery Exurerrion.—The 
first prize of honor given by the Emperor at 
the Berlin fishery exposition was awarded to 
Prof. Spencer F. Baird of the United States 
fishery commission. It consists of a beautiful 
crystal epergne, elaborately ornamented with 
gold, silver, pearls and precious stones, and is 
of the value of $2000. The Gloucester and 
Rockport exhibitors came in for prizes as 
follows: Gloucester Isinglass and Glue Com- 
pany, gold medal for collective exhibit, show- 
ing the manufacture and application of fish 
glue and isinglass ; Russian Cement Company, 
Rockport, silver medal for liquid fish glue; 
A. W. Dodd & Co., Gloucester, bronze 
medal for smoked halibut; Capt. J. W. Col- 
lins, Gloucester, honorable mention for ad- 
justable marine drag to assist vessels in ‘‘lay- 
ing to” in heavy gales. 





ELE&cTRICITY as a remedial agent, in cases es- 
pecially of rheumatic and nervous diseases, is at- 
tracting a great deal of attention from medical 
men, as well as from invalids. A long time ago, 
almost in the infancy of electrical knowledge, the 
idea that this mysterious agent could be made to 
serve the uses of humanity in this way, was enthu- 
siastically advanced. The mistake was made, 
however, of using too strong a current, on. the 
principle perhaps that you can not have too much 
of a good thing, and the expectations of those who 
had anticipated great results from its use, were 
doomed to disappointment. Science, however, 
does not stand still, and new experiments and new 
combinations were made, until now the true secret 
has been discovered, and the electric force has 
taken its true place among therapeutic agents. In 
this connection, the advertisement of the Trans- 
fusing Battery Co. in another column, will be read 
with interest. 





Quick, KiLLInG Pains through the Kidneys 
indicate a dangerous condition, which Hunt's 
Remedy alone will rectify. 





For tender and inflamed faces Cuticura Shaving 





Soap is worth its weight jn gold. 


* NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

From D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, we have re- 
ceived 
Tue Micut or Riewr. Selections from the wri- 

tings of W. E. Gladstone. With Introduction by 

John D, Long. Compiled and edited by by E. E. 

Brown, Spare Minute Series. $1. 

The title selected for this volume, the third of 
the “Spare Minute” Series, is peculiarly felicitous 
as applied to the writings of the great English 
statesman and premier, as it expresses the princi- 
ple which has guided his political life and inspired 
his public utterances from the very outset of his 
remarkable career. The volume consists of selec- 
tions from the entire range of his published 
works, which selections have been very carefully 
and judiciously made, and give us a better idea of 
the substantial qualities of his character than 
could be gained by any other means. They show 
us that he is liberal, broad-minded and tolerant in 
opinion; that he believes in civil and religious 
progress, and is an earnest and conscientious be- 
liever in the truths of revealed religion; and that 
in politics he. is a firm and uncompromising 


patriot and proud of the greatness and honor of 


his native country. One thing that commends 
Mr. Gladstone and his works specially to the 
American people, is the fact that during our late 
civil war, his outspoken sympathies were with the 
Union. This sympathy was cxtended not because 
of personal prejudice or preference, but because he 
felt that he felt that it was a struggle between right 
and wrong, freedom and slavery, truth and false- 
hood. Governor Long furnishes a brief and well 
written introduction to the work, which is prefac- 
ed by a short sketch of the life of its subject. 

Tue BARK CABIN ON KEARSARGE. By Edward A. 

Rand, Out of School Series, Trice 50 cents. 

This is a book for the boys, clean, bright and 
healthy, full of genuine out door feeling, but with 
no sensational or improbable incidents. It is a 
story of a retired sea-captain, Who passes his va- 
cation, with his family, ina shanty built for the 
purpose on the side of the Kearsarge mountain. 
The boys are real boys, and do not any of them, 
know more about everything in the world, than 
their elders do. In this respect it is better than 
most, boys’ books, and we can heartily commend it. 

From Harper & Bros. New York, through A. 
Williams & Co., Boston. 

THe Lire AND Work or WILLIAM 

MUHLENBURGH, by Anne Ayres. 

The author of this biography was for eighteen 
years a member of Dr. Muhlenburgh’s family, and 
shared fully his confidence and esteem. She writes 
therefore from amplest information of the interior 
as well as of the outward life of the venerable 
clergyman, whose life was spentin doing good to 
his fellow men. He was a man of broad and lib- 
eral religious views, who showed his faith by his 
works of love and charity, and it was by these 
qualities that he produced so great an impression 
as a preacher, and held so perfectly the affection 
and veneration of his people. As the 
St. Luke’s Hospital, and of the institution of St. 


AUGUSTUS 


Johnland, he will always be remembered as one of 


the truest followers of Him “‘who went about 
doing good.” ‘The story of such a life can not fail 
to arouse the interest and sympathy of all whose 
hearts are touched by the sorroas of the poor and 
the neglected. The beautiful hymn ‘I would not 
live alway” was from his pen, and this alone is 
suflicient to endear his name to Christians of all 
denominations and shades of religious belief. 


Goldwin Smith. “English 


WILLIAM COWPER, by 
Edited by Join Morley. 


Men of Letters” series. 
This is not only one of the most agreeable and 
charmingly written volumes of the series of which 
it forms a part, but it is also the most readable and 
satisfactory resume of Cowper’s life and works 
that we have ever met with. Mr. Smith considers 


Cowper the most important poet between Pope and | 


the later group connected with the French Revo- 
lution—Byron, Wordsworth and Shelley; and he 
says of him that “there is something about him so 
attractive, his voice has such a silver tone, he re- 
tains, even in his ashes, such a faculty of winning 
friends, that his biographer and critic may be 
easily beguiled into giving him too high a place.’ 

The volume is hardly more than a sketch of its 

subject, but it is a sketch by the hand of a master. 

KING RICHARD THE THIRD. Edited by William J. 
Rolfe. 

Mr. Rolfe’s editions of the plays of Shakespeere, 
originally prepared as an experiment in the case of 
a few plays, for reading in schools, have been so 
favorably received, and won so gencral acceptation, 
that the series has been continued considerably be- 
yond the original intention of the editor. The 
carefulness in the matter of the text, and the judg- 
ment and good taste of the notes are greatly to be 
commemled. The young student can find no 
better edition of the works of the great poet than 
this, which gives him all the aid he requires, and 
avoids the conjectural and confusing notes and va- 
ried readings which some editors appear to think 
necessary, to show their own erudition. 

From D. Appleton & Co., New York and Bos- 
ton, 

A THOUSAND FLASHES OF FRENCH Wit, WYSDOM 
AND WICKEDNESS. Collected and translated by J. 
De Finod. 

Perhaps no language is no better adapted to the 
condensing of a whole sermon or dissertation into 
an apothegm or single sentence than the French; 
surely no people know better how to adapt their 
thoughts and language to such a vehicle of expres- 
sion than the French. The truth of this statement 
is well illustrated in the present volume, in whose 
short, pithy sentences the thinker, the sceptic, the 
misanthrope, the sentimentalist, the melancholic 
and the mirthful will find ample food for their dif- 
ferent appetites. The editor has executed his diffi- 
cult task of collecting and arranging these excerpts 
in a most excellent manner, and the result is this 
neat little volume which must meet with favor 
from the lovers of French wit, wisdom and wicked- 
ness. 

From A. G. Brown & Co., Boston, 

My SOUTHERN HomME, or The South and its People, 
by William Wells Brown. 

This book recalls the anti-slavery excitement of 
the ante-bellum period, when its author, himself a 
fugitive from slavery, was one of the most vigor- 
ous and effective of the abolitionist orators. He 
will beremembered by all who ever heard him 
speak, as a vivacious and telling speaker, witha 
great fund of native humor, and a good story tell- 
er, but still with great earnestness and sincerity of 
conviction. The same qualities appear in his book, 
which is mainly a record of personal experiences, 
on & Missouri plantation and in various other 
parts of the South, with a great deal also that he 
has gathered from observation and from conversa- 
tion with white and black people at the South. 
There is also a chapter on the past and future of 
the colored people in this country, which contains 
many reflections and suggestions at once keen anc 
practical. The book is “illustrated” with cuts 
which were not made for it, and which appear in 
most cases to have been “‘lugged in by the ears.” 





Work at THE SPRINGFIELD ARMORY, 
which had been suspended for lack of funds, 
was resumed on the Ist inst. with a full force 
of-workmen. In addition to the regular work, 
of manufacturing 100 rifles per day, 1000 
hunting knives are to be made, the war de- 
partment proposing to try the experiment of 
introducing their use in the army. The 
knives will be heavily made so as to be capa- 
ble of various uses from cutting away brush 
by the soldier to chopping up his meat for his 
dinner, and they will be convenient for self- 
defence in close quarters. The blade of the 
knives will be of steel, about eight inches 
long, and somewhat tapering, the width near 
the handle being about two inches. If found 
as practicable as expected, the entire army 
will be provided with them. Another experi- 
mental implement, of which a limited number 
will be made, is a combination ramrod and 
bayonet. 





Tue AnruracitE Coat Trapr. — The 
Engineering and Mining Journal gives the 
following: There is an improvement in the 
demand for coal. In some oflices this im- 
provement is quite marked, while in others it 
is just observable., It is also said that there 
are indications of a slight revival in the retail 
trade. The total output of anthracite coal in 
all the regions for the week ending June 26, 
was 391,764 tons, against 532,461 tons last 
year. Total since January 1, 9,914,544 tons, 
against 11,514,593 tons in 1879, 7,058,738 
tons in 1878, 9,571,145 tons in 1877, 6,988,- 
199 tons in 1876, and 5,136,838 tons for the 
corresponding period of 1875. The above 
does not include the amount of coal consumed 
and sold at the mines, which is about 6 per 
cent of the whole production. 





Business Activity in Marinr.—A cor- 
respondent of the Advertiser, writing from 
Maine, says: ‘‘One can but notice the differ- 
ence between the present condition of the 
State and that of two years ago. Then idlers 
could be found everywhere—idlers from nec- 
essity, not from choice; now any one who is 
idle is so from choice, and not because he is 
unable to find work. Between the manufac- 
turing, commercial, and agricultural indus- 
tries, combined with mining and ice-houses, 
the local population cannot keep the machin- 
ery running, and thus it is that there is a con- 
stant movement from the Provinces into the 
old Pine Tree State. Wages are good and 
the means of living cheap. As yet the farm- 
ers do not complain of any ravages from the 





army worm or of any ether pest, but rather 


founder of 


rejoice at the outlook of good crops and a large 
harvest. 





Tue Fourrn ix Boston.—The Fourth of 
July coming on Sunday this year was cele. 
brated in Boston and vicinity on the day fol- 
lowing. In this city the celebration was the 
most quiet and undemonetrative that we have 
ever seen, partly owing perhaps to the fact 
that the fire-cracker, which was the chief'con- 
tributor to the noise and excitement of an old- 
fashioned ‘‘Fourth” has almost entirely ‘‘ceas- 
ed from the land.” The official observance 
-of the day by the City, was marked by the 
unveiling of the statue of Samuel Adams, and 
the oration at Music Hall by Robert D. 
Smith. There was also a rowing regatta on 
the Charles and a sailing regatta in the har- 
bor; an antique and horrible parade in East 
Boston; a bicycle race; a hurling match; 
balloon ascension and fire-works on the Com- 
mon, and entertainments for the children in 
various halls. Accidents and crimes were less 
plentiful than usual. There were a few small 
fires owing to the careless handling of fire- 
works and gunpowder; a woman in East Bos- 
ton was murdered by her husband, one boy 
was killed by a pistol in the hands of a play- 
mate and several persons were more or less 
painfully injured while celebrating. There 

as however no great disaster to notice, and 
good order and the absence of drunkenness 
were everywhere noticeable. 





Murpver in East Boston.—On Monday 
morning Daniel Linnehan, a laborer employed 
by the paving department of this city, went to 
the city rowing regatta, and reached home 
again early in the afternoon, very much in- 
toxicated. His wife Margaret was also in- 
toxjcated at the time, and the pair soon got 
into a quarrel which resulted in the murder of 
the woman, and the arrest of the man. The 
police say that Linnehan has been arrested 
several times for drunkeness, and that both 
he and his wife have been hard drinkers and 
have been almost constantly quarreling. 





A Great Enterprise.—The Hop Bitters Man- 
ufacturing Company is one of Rochester’s greatest 
business enterprises. Their Hop Bitters have 
reached a sale beyond all precedent, having from 
their intrinsic value found their way into almost 
every household in the land.— Graphic. 





iscellancous Items. 


te The Fourth of July was celebration at 
Richmond, Va., for the first time since 1860. 


te The total valuation of the city of New 
York is $1,143,765,727, an increase of $49,- 
696,392 over 1879. 

te The corn crop of Texas will be unusu- 
ally large this season, and the wool clip the 
largest ever realized. The cotton crop is es- 
timated at 1,500,000 bales. 


te The Supreme Court of Wisconsin has 
decided that dealing in grain ‘ton a margin” 
is gambling, and that contracts of this kind 
will not be enforced by the courts. 


t= The damage by the accident at the La- 
chine Canal, direct and indirect, 1s estimated 
at about one milliondollars. The direct dam- 
age alone is placed at $100,000. 


t#° The Western paper barrel manufacto- 
ries are turning out 30,000 barrels a day. 
Every process is done by machinery, even the 
painting. 

te The expenditures for the Navy the past 
year were $426,678 less than for the previous 
year, and an unexpended balance of $2,461,- 
188 is on hand. 


te The man-of-war Tennessee will proceed 
at once to the West Indies, for the purpose of 
ascertaining the truth of the alleged outrages 
by a Spanish man-of-war on an American 
vessel. 

te It is understood that the work on Scit- 
uate harbor will be begun by the middle of 
August, by the commencement of a breakwa- 
ter, in order to protect excavations hereafter 
to be made. 


te During the fiscal year which ended June 
30, the public debt was reduced $85,034,961. 
The total decrease from the highest figure 
$2,756,431,571) is $814,359,276. The debt 


at the present time is $1,942,172,295. 


te The effort to establish a colony of Ice- 
landers in Northwest Canata has resulted in 
failure. The hardy colonists got tired of 
wrestling with stumps in a wooded country, 
and left to settle upon the prairie lands in Da- 
kota. 

te Gen. Walker, the Superintendent of 
the census, says sufficient returns have been 
received to indicate the total population of 
the country, which he thinks is about 48,000,- 
000, which is an increase of 9,000,000 since 
1870. 


te The official investigation into the loss 
of the Narragansett has been indefinitely post- 
poned. It is claimed that the Board of Unit- 
ed States Steamboat Inspectors are too busy 
just now to attend to this matter, and it may 
be looked into next winter. 


t= For the past few weeks the fish ina 
Connecticut pond have been dying off very 
mysteriously and in very great numbers. 
The cause was not suspected until examina- 
tion proved that the fish had been eating po- 
tato bugs which had been poisoned by Paris 
green, and washed into the pond. 


te Last Sunday evening Hugh Hanna, a 
farmer living near Bryant, lowa, attempted to 
cross a submerged bridge over a stream near 
his home in a wagon, with his wife and five 
children. The strong current swept the wag- 
on from the bridge, and all except Mrs. Han- 
na were drowned. 


te Over $700 worth of strawberries, Down- 
ings, have been sold from less than an acre of 
ground at the Westboro’ Reform School this 
season, besides supplying the tables at the 
school. ‘They have also sold 3579 bunches of 
asparagus this season. ‘Two acres of onions 
and a full line of other root crops are under 
promising cultivation. 


ty It is reported that over a million dol- 
lars have been expended in building at Bar 
Harbor, Me., this season, and builders will 
continue their work all summer. There are 
some unique English cottages at Bar Harbor 
that have cost from $10,000 to $100,000 each, 
and the furnishings are of corresponding rich- 
ness and elegance. 


t= The total foreign imports at this port 
from January 1 to June 30 amount to $41,- 
715,197, against $22,109,201 for the corre- 
sponding period of last year. The foreign 
exports for the same time this year amount to 
$31,072,612, against $23,974,067. This 
shows a total increase of imports and exports 
during the last six months of $26,704,541. 


te The Chicago people were much ‘‘dis- 
gruntled” when it was announced that the U. 
S. Census enumerators could not find but 
490,000 people in their city, and insisted on 
‘*going behind the returns.” They feel bet- 
ter now that the figures have been added up 
over again and the official announcement 
made that there are, after all, 501,978 of 
them. 


te A special from Austin, Texas, says the 
Governor is notified of trouble brewing on the 
Rio Grande consequent upon the erection of 
dams on the ‘Texas side, near Brownsville. 
The Mexican authorities desire them removed, 
allnging that an increase of the current of the 
river will be forced to the Mexican side, 
causing great damage. Gov. Roberts has re- 
ferred the matter to the authorities at Wash- 
ington. 

t The Union Pacific Railway Company 
(which embraces all the Gould lines west of 
Kansas City and Omaha) will erect elevators 
along its line and put buyers in the market. 
The object is to control the entire grain trade 
along the whole system of road. It is claimed 
by the company that by this means the pro- 
ducer will average a larger price for his pro- 
ducts, as it does away with middle men, the 
company paying St. Louis and Chicago prices 
less the actual cost of handling and transpor- 
tation. 


te A controversy between Colonel Cash, 
Captain Depass and Colonel Shannon culmi- 
nated at Charleston, 8S. C., on Monday in a 
duel between Cash and Shannon, in which the 
last named was killed. Depass and Cash 
made arrangements to fight, but did not meet 
in consequence of the arrest of the former. 
Shannon was challenged by a Mr. Ellerby, 
one of the parties in the controversy, but the 
challenge was refused. Cash then published 
Shannon as a coward. Out of this the fatal 
meeting rose, Shannon was 60 years of age. 


t= A narrow escape from a serious disas- 
ter oecurred toa train on the Connecticut 
River railroad on Monday, near Chicopee, 
The eseape from loss of life was remarkable. 


were derailed, from some unknown cause, and 
thrown down the embankment toward the 
Chicopee River, the car lodging on its side 
near the track, and the engine and tender 
turning over and stopping further down the 
bank. Engineer Poole had his little boy with 
him, but they and the fireman al] held to the 
engine and were unhurt. The train consisted 
of six cars, but none of them were full. The 
track was torn up for some distance, but it 











was quickly put in order. 


The®engine and the forward passenger car ° 


te The fast mail service between Boston 
and the West has been re-established. By 
the new arrangement a letter mailed in Bos- 
ton Monday night will be distributed in Chi- 
cago before business hours on the morning of 
Wednesday. 


t=” Diptheria in a very malignant form is 
prevailing at Gray, Me., and some fifteen or 
more deaths have occurred, principally of 
children. The schools have been closed, and 
every child possible has been sent away. The 

hysicians are worn down with their increasing 
abors, and there appears to be little abate- 
ment of the disease. 


te Mrs. Henry Moulton of Sharon, Vt., 
committed suicide on Saturday last by hang- 
ing. Her husband was absent, and she sent 
her only child, a small boy, away to a neigh- 
bor’s. She was first found by her husband on 
his return in the evening. The cause was 
temporary insanity, arising from long contin- 
ued illness and family trouble. Her father 
bung himself some years since. 


te” A census enumerator in a New Hamp- 
shire town found one family where the moth- 
er’s age was 26 years and that of her eldest 
son fourteen years. Inquiry revealed the fact 
that the mother was married when eleven 
years and six months old to a man twenty- 
three years old. She is a native of Rhode 
Island, and claims to have been the youngest 
mother in the State. : 


; te The census in California indicates an 
increase of 250,000 in the aggregate popula- 
tion of the State. ‘The population of San 
Francisco will be brought far below the esti- 
mates of the directories. The number of Chi- 
nese in that city has also been greatly over- 
estimated. Some of the interior towns, such 
as Stockton, have receded in population dur- 
ing the decade. 


ta On the first of July the Vermont divis- 
ion of the Portland & Ogdensburg Railroad 
was taken possession of by the new company, 
the St. Johnsbury & Lake Champlain Rail- 
road Company. This road, under the man- 
agement of its receivers, Col. Jewett and Col. 
Hastings, has been greatly improved, its busi- 
neselargely increased, and it is already one 
of the popular routes of travel. 


te Two hundred pounds of nitro-glycerine 
recently exploded in Steuben county, Pa., 
with disastrous effects. A cow grazing a 
quarter of a mile off was killed. Pieces of 
iron weighing five or six pounds were thrown 
over a mile, and pieces of the safe in which 
the material was siored were found riveted 
around trees half a mile distant. The explo- 
sion shook houses nearly four miles from the 
spot. 


te The New, Brunswick Railway and all 
its lands have been sold toa syndicate of 
Montreal and New York capitalists, for $2,- 
000,000, the present bondholders receiving 
the face value of their bonds less 4 per cent. 
The control of the road will remain for the 
present in the hands of Mr. Gibson. It is 
said that the road will be pushed through to 
the St. Lawrence at once, and the road bed 
widened. 


t= A yacht containing a party of fourteen 
people was upset by a sudden squall, on 
White Bear Lake, near St. Paul, on Monday. 
There were e'ght men on board, the remain- 
der being women and children. Seven single 
men out of the party swam ashore without 
making any effort to save the lives of the wo- 
men and children, who were all drowned, 
with one married man who staid and made an 
effort to save his family. 


te Kegs of butter, probably part of the 
cargo of the steamer Anchoria, which was in- 
jured by collision with the Queen some three 
weeks ago, continue to be found floating 
around Nantucket island. ‘Thomas F. Sands- 
bury is reported to have secured some eighty 
or ninety, and others from one to forty. The 
largest quantities have been taken by people 
at Tuckernuck. ‘The larger part of the but- 
ter is in good condition, but some of the pack- 
ages burst upon the shore, and this, becoming 
mixed with sand, will be sold for soap grease. 


te 


t@ The City of Boston has just placed in 
position, in the square at the junction of 
Washington and Devonshire Sts., Miss Whit- 
ney’s statue of Samuel Adams, an exact coun- 
terpart of the one at Washington, cast in 
bronze, and seven and a half in height. 
The Kevolutionary patriot is represented as 
clothed in the citizen’s dress of his period, and 
standing erect, with folded arms, and the to- 
tal cost of the statue and pedestal was about 
$10,000. Upon the pedestal is the inscrip 
tion, ‘‘Samuel Adams—1722—1803—A Pat- 
riot—He Organized the Revolution and Signed 
the Declaration of Independence.” ‘Gov- 
ernor—A True Leader of the People.” 
‘Erected A. D. 1880, from a fund bequeathed 
to the City of Boston by Jonathan Phillips.” 
‘*A Statesman. incorruptible and fearless.” 


wer Rutland, Vt., celebrated the Fourth of 
July on the 3d by the dedication of a monu- 
ment to her soldiers in the late war. It is a 
plain shaft of Pittsfield marble, five feet square 
at the base, surmounted by the full length 
statue ofa soldier in rest facing the highway. 
It is located in the centre of the Common, in 
front of the old hotel. Itis a handsome speci- 
men of artistic workmanship, executed in the 
most satisfactory manner by Murphy & Ma- 
gone of the Boston Marble Works, Worcester. 
Besides the names of the 82 soldiers engraved 
on its four sides are the names of the follow- 
ing more prominent battles in which they were 
engaged: ‘‘Antietam” and ‘*Wilderness” on 
the south or front; ‘‘Kingston” and ‘*White- 
hall” on the east ‘‘Newbern’ and 
‘‘Vicksburg” on the west; and ‘‘Roanoke” 
and ‘*Goldsboro” on the north. 


Che Markets. 
BOSTON RETAIL PRICES. 


Inside of Faneuil Hall Market. 
WEDNESDAY, July 7, 1880, 
[Corrected weekly by HiLTON & Woopwarp, No. 

5, Veaiand Mutton; Gro. 1H. Russeun, Nos. 17 & 19 

Poultry and Game; H. Birp & Co., Nos. 38 & 40, Bee/, 

Pork, Lard and Hams; C. C. CHAMBERLIN & Co., 

Nos. 79 & 81, Butter, Cheese and Eggs; SANDS, Fur- 

BER & Co., Nos. 88 & 90, Fruit and Vegetables; Suat- 

TUCK & JONES, No. 128, Fish; Geo. E. RICHARDSON 

& Co., No.1, F. H. Square, Fruit and Nuts.| 

Butter, Cheese and Eggs. 

Butter, # th,— Cheese, # th . .10 @. 12 
Lump ....25 @. 30 Sage, 7b ..B@. b 
Primetub . .23 @. 25 | Neufchatel,ea @. 10 
2d quality . .18 @. 22 |Eggs,# doz. .ll@. 
common, ..15 @. 18 | Cape,....164@. 17 


? 
side; 





Fruits and Berries. 
Apples—¥ bb]1400 @ 425 Currants, qt. .12 @. 18 
v 








) -« « .30 @. 50 | Grapes— 
Blackberries, qt 20 @. 25 Hamburg,b. . @. . 
Blueberries, qt 18 @. ‘ Lemons, # doz 20 @. 30 
Cherries, # th .15 @. Oranges, # doz 17 @. 50 


Raspberries, qt 25 @. 35 


Cranberries, qt . @. 25 t 
Watermel’s,ea 50 @. 75 


Cocoanuts,ea. .6@. 8 
Fruits and Nuts--Dry and Canned, 
Almonds, #? fh . 25 @. 40 |Prunes,# th. .15 @. 20 

shelled, # hb .50 @. 60 | Peaches, ¥% .20 @. 25 
Apples,” th .. 8 @. 12 Wqtcam.... @. 50 
Castana,” hb .10 @. 15 | Raisins,lay’s¥ h25 @. 33 
Citron, # th ..25 @. 38 | keg, #th...10@. 15 
Dates,” th. . .10 @. 15 |Shagbarks, ¥ qt 8 @. 10 
Figs, # th ...15 «@. 40 | Walnuts,English15 @. 20 
Filberts, # th .. @. 20 Naples, .... @. 
Peanuts # qt .10 a. 15 | Zante cur’te, #10 @. 12 
Pecans # tb... @. 20 
Vegetables. 

@. 50 | Potatoes,# pk.25 @. 30 
# bushel . .75 @. 87 
Beets, new, # bch @. 8 # barrel . .200 @ 225 
Carrots,¥ beh. . @. 8 Bermuda, # pk @. 75 
Cucumbers,ea. . @. 5 |Sage and Thyme— 
Lettuce # head . @. 5 #bunch.... @. 6 
Onions;new, bch. @. 6 |Squashes— 


Beans, pk .. . 
string, #@ pk .. @. 50 


Bermuda, # Hh. @. 6 | Summer,ea .5 @. 10 
Peas, split, # qt . @. 10 | Tomatoes, # qt . @. 20 
green, #@ pk .. @. 50 |Turnips,#¥ beh .8 @. 10 


Meats--Fresh. 
Beet, ¥ h— | Lard, leaf, ...7)@. 8 
Sirloin steak 20 @. 2F | Tried ....8@. 9 


Round do., ,12 @. 14 | Mutton— 








Rib, roast . .10 @. 18 legs, #@ th. . .14 @. 17 
Chuck rib. .5@. 8 foreqr,¥ tb. 6h@. 10 
Plate and nvis 6 @. 8 chops ....15 @. 20 
Soup pieces . 3 @. 4 | Pork, # b 

Liver ..«+4@. 8 Roast andstks 8 @. 9 

Hearts, #¥@h .3@. 4 Suet, #b....6h@. 7 
Hogs, round,? h 6}@. 7 |Tallow,#tb ..7h@. 8 
le ea. @. 5 | Veal, h’dqr¥ thl4 @. 17 
Kidney,each .. @. 8 foreqr .....8@. 12 
Spring Lamb— loins... ..15 @. 20 

hindgqr,h... @. % Sweetbreads, 33 @. 50 

fore qr, bh . .17 @. 20 

Meats--Salt, Smoked, &c. 

Pork, hams, # 10 @. 11 smoked,ea .85 @ 100 
Bacon, # th .10 @. 11 Sheep,do.#dz @. 50 
Shoulders,¥?b7@. 8 | Pigs’feet,#h.. @. 8 
Salt,’ ...8@. 10 | Sausage, #?h ..8 @. 10 

Beef, corned,¥ lb 6 @. 9 Bologna, #b.7@. 8 
Smoked, # h. 14 @. 17 | Tripe, ¥ h...10 @. 12 

Tongues, ¥ th .12 @. 13 

Poultry and Game. 

Chickens, #  .20 @. 25; squabs, ¥ pr.50 @. 60 
Spring, ¥ b .40 @. 50 |Plover,doz °300 @ 400 

Ducks, ch’ce, # b15 @. 20 | Pigs, sck’g, ea 150 @ 300 

Fowls,# i» ..12 @. 15 quarter, #? bh 10 @. 15 

Geese, ¥ I... @- 15 | Turkeys, — 

Green, #ih. .. @. 20 | choice, #@h .15 @. 20 
Grouse, pr. . 100 @ 1450 | Yellow legsdz3 00 @ 400 
Pigeons, doz 150 @ 200 | 

Fish--Fresh, 


Bass, ¥ tb . . @. 15 | Halibut, ¥ bh. .124@. 15 


Bluefish, ¥. .8 @. 10 | chicken, ¥b.. @.- 17 
¥vb....6@. 8 |Mackerel,ea ..8@- 15 
an yA SES 8 | Spanish... @. 40 
mgues,¥ ih. . @. 12 |Perch,@doz .. @. 
cheeks,# hb .. @. 10 | Pickerel, Wh. .8 @. 12 
Liver Oil, pt. . @. 40 | Penobscot Salmon, 
Cusk,¥®.... @. 6/| fresh,vb. .20@. % 
Eels, ¥... .10 @. 12 | Soft shell crabs,dz @ 100 
Flounders,ea .. @. § |Swordfish,wb . @. 16 


35 |Tautog, V7... @. W 
dock,” . 2 @. 6 |Trout,¥%. . 30@. 35 


Fish--Dry, Smoked, Shell, &c. 


Cod, dry, #@..7@. 9 |Lobster,@ bh... @. 10 
Clams, ¥ gall . . @. 60 |Oysters—Com. stew, a 
Halibut, smkd,¥ t @. 12 wgall..»«..-. @ 
8, ¥ bh ap :. 12 |Salmon,smk’dih . @. 20 
Herrings, do. #% dz @. 20 Pickled, ¥ b. . @. 20 
Scaled, box . @. 35 |Scallops,qt ... @. 30 
ere]— Tongues and So! 
Salt,each. . .8 @. 20 Wi eee - ee @- 1h 
Salt, # kit .300 @ 50) 





BOSTON PRODUCE MAREBT. 
WrpyespaY, July 7, 1880, 
There is considerable activity in the produce market, 
especially in garden yegetables, berries, and dairy 
products. 
Butter.—Receipts of the week 16,609 pkgs and 1935 
bxs. The market is quite steady at about the same 


figures as last week, the June stock being very closely 
sold up, and the supply at market, especially of the 
finer grades, being . Dealers are vot in haste to 
best Western creameries or choice Vermont dai- 





@2e, and fine Northern dairies at 19@21c ¥ th; fair to 
ce do at 16a@i8e ¥ h; Western dairy packed is in 

ght receipt and sells at 18@1¥c; Western ladle-packed 
at 15@17c for fair to choice, and 13q@14c ¥ b for com- 
mon. 

Richmond, Vt., July 6.—Butter sold today at 18@ 
20c for fine; fair to good at 16@18c, and ordinary at 
12c ¥ th. Cheese was higher, selling readily at 7@7%0 
¥ tb for factory and farm dairy, and sage at 6, 6%, and 
7c. The receipts of both butter and cheese was light, 
farmers evidently holding back for higher prices. 

Cheese.—Keceipts of the week 6842 bxs. The 
market bas been very much excited, and prices have 
fluctuated rapidly. The supply in this market is very 
small, shippers having purchased all they could get at 
last week's low rates. Prices have advanced fully 
two cents a pound, but appear this morning to be 
again shading downward. (Quotations are not to be 
depended upon for very long atatime. Prime factory 
is selling this morning at 9a@9‘c, fair to good at 6@8c; 
farm dairies at 6@9c, and skims at 4@6c th. 
ae eee of the week 2506 boxes and 31 
Dis. 
the receipts from distant points are in bad order, and 
buyers are cautious. We quote prices at 13@134¢c for 
Kastern; 1244 @13c for New York and Vermont; 12@ 
I2ic for Canada and P E I, and 11@12c ¥ doz for 
Western. 

Beans.—There is no change to note in prices and 
the market remains firm, with a fair demand. Choice 
hand picked Northern and Eastern pea beans are 
scarce and wanted. We quote pea beans at $1.754 
1.90, and mediums at $1.354@1.40¥ bush. Yellow eyes 
are very scarce, and prices are nominally quoted at 
$2.2542.40 ¥ bush. 

Vegetables.—The market for old potatoes i# very 
dull, a little choice stock is offered at 50c # bush, but 
inferior and common lots will hardly sell at any price. 
New potatoes are arriving pretty freely, and sell at all 
kinds of prices, anywhere from $1.504@3.50 ¥ bbl as to 
quality and size. Asparagus is out of the market. A 
.few native tomatoes are coming in at $648 ¥ bush. 
Green peus are scarce, and bring $445 a bbl. String 


beans $141.25 # bush. Summer squashes at 50c ¥ 
doz. New cabbages at $8a@12 # hundred 
Fruit.—Strawberries are about out of the market, 


except a few at fancy prices from Canada and Nova 
Scotia. Native raspberries are selling at 15@25c ¥ qt. 
Blackberries at 15@18c. Blueberries 124% alice ¥ qt. 
Currants 10¢ ¥ th. Cherries 10@1l5c ¥ th. Gooseber- 





ries $345.50¥ bush. A few Southern applies of poor 
quality are coming in, and sell at 50c@ $1.50 ¥ crate. 

Fresh Meats,—There is not much doing in the 
meat business, and we cannot chamge quotations to 
any extent. We quote Brighton dressed beef at &@ 
l0c ¥ th for hind quarters, and 4@5c for fore do. Veals 
from 6a10c ¥ tb; mutton at 7@llc; lambs at §@l2e, 
and spring lamb lb@\8e # bb. 

Hay and Straw.—The market continues to rule 
very firm for all descriptions, with a good demand 
from consumers and the trade, and receipts very mod- 
erate for the season, with farmers holding back owing 
to the short crop. We note sales at $21@22 ¥ ton for 
choice newly-pressed lots of herdsgrass; $18@20 for 
medium, $!6a17 for common and $14415 ¥ ton for 
poor quality. Rye straw is steady and is selling at 
25426 ¥ ton. 





BOSTON WHOLESALE PRICES, 
Carefally Corrected Weekly. 
WEDNESDAY, July 7, 1#80. 


Nos.1&2 . .40 @. 48 
oR ExtraBoston 53 @. 56 
60 | Neatsfoot? gal. 55 @ 100 


beeswax. 
Yellow, ¥ bh. . 24 ° 
White, #b . .40 @. 


Coal. Petroleum. 
Cannel, ¥ tonl0 00 @1500 |Crude .... .6h@. 7h 
Anthracite, ¥% 2000 Be— Refined ....9@. 9% 

retail ...550 @600/| do.cases...13 @. 1 sh 
cargo ...500 g 550 |Naptha.....7h@. 8 


Coffee. | Produce. 


Mocha, ¥ tb . 1 8. 23 | Apples, ¥ bbl 375 @ 450 

Java. severe 7 aw | dried, VB ..5@. 6 
Maracaibo ..13 @. 17) sliced, yt hha 

4 > ‘ ’ » Sha. 7 

Rio. «ee ee VB. Fe | evaporated, hl2 @. 16 

Cotton. Butter, ¥ h— 

Upland Guif.| Creameries -20@. % 

Ordinary ... .5§@- 10}) PrmVt&N.Y.19 @, 21 

Middling 14a 124 fair to good .16 @, 18 

Fair ny a 14 | common e I2@. 

eastern. ..13 @. 19 











Domestics. | Be ans 
Shee sand Shirtings— | Smallandex175 @ 190 
Bete ela 9) Yellow Eyes? 25 @ 2 40 

Median 44..7 8. 7% Mediums . -135 @ 140 
Drills, brown. .84@. 9 | Cheese 7 b— , 
Print Clotha ..3}@. 43 prime factory . ” a@. 
Cotton Flannels . @. - fairto good .6@. 8 
Prints, fancy ..7@. & farm dairy.. 64. 9 

, sind Bkim .....44 ( 
Fish. Eggs, # doz. lla. 134 
qtl425 @ 475 |Onions, ¥ bbl. . ¢ 
. .325 @ 375 | Potatoes, # bushel” 

» 19 Biz Karly Rose’ .35 @. 60 
2.175 4225] Jucksona . .25 @. 40 
_ | New, @ bbl 150 @ 350 

No. 1, # bb1 14.00 @2000 |Poultry,#?® ..9a@. 18 

No.2. . .750 @ 900 | Pickles, # bb) 

No.3 ..-550@70 Coarse . » « a 600 
Alewives . .250 @ 400 medium , .900 a10@ 
Salmon | fine... .1100 a@1200 

No. 1,4 bbl 1400 @15 00 mixed ..1100 41200 


Vinegar, ¥ gal.12 @, 23 


Herring 
scaled, ¥ box 21 @. « 


Provisions. 
Beef, Mess— 


a 300 


pickl d,#’bb1 2 00 


Fiour and Meal. West. mesa 950 41000 
Western sup .300 @ 350 Weat. ext . 1025 @1050 
Com. extra. 350 @ 450 Plate . . .1150 @1200 
Wisconsin and Minnesota | Pork, prime . 1150 @12 00 


Com. to ch’'ce4 25 @ & 26 Mess .. .1500 @1325 


Patents 650 @ 725 Clear .. .1600 @1675 

Michigan and Ohio- Backs . . 1700 @18 00 
Choice ext.500 @ 550 Lard,tce,#?th .7h@. 8 

Illinois and Indiana caddies, #? tb Vja@. 103 
Choice ext .500 @ 575 | Hams, smoked .10 @. 11 

St. Louisext 525 @ 625 | Hoge, dre seed .6@. 64 

Southernext 600 @ 62 . 

Corn Meal. . 245 2 40 Salt—¥ hhd. 

Rye Flour . .450 @ 500 | Turks Island .210 @ 225 


Oat Mea) . .500 « 650 |Liverpool . .175 @ 1 9 
> , 


bag, fine . .225 @ 250 








Fruit. Coarse fine. .169 @ 190 
Almonds Seed. 

Soft shell ..18 @. 19 |_, : ; 
Citron . 2+» a. 23 | Corrected by Schlegel, Ev 
Currants ... i 53 erett § Co. 

Dates? tH ..-5 4 6 |Clover,red ...8h@. 9 
Pea Nuta ...-6@. 7] white Dutch®25 a . 30 
Vigs, drums... 4@- Grass, # bushel— 

Layers....124 16 Herds ...275 # 300 
Lemons, box 450 @ 6 00 Hungarian .. @ 150 
Oranges,¥boxd 00 a 600 | Millet ..... @160 
Raisins, layer 245 @ 255 | Red Top, bag? 75 @ 350 

Loose Muse 255 a 200 Fow!]mead’w 250 @ 360 

| Lawn ...300 @ 4¢ 
Grain. R. I. Bent . 4 +. 
Corn, ¥ 56 tha— |} Ky. Blue , a 200 

Yellow .. .564@ 37 | Orchard , , - #200 

No. 1 mixed .45 a. 554|Buckwheat,bu . @ 100 

No. 2 mixed . 54 @. 54)/ Barley, # bush! 25 @ 150 

Ungraded ... @. - | Rye, bush ..125 @ 150 

Steamer... ‘ Wheat, Spring. re 
Oats......36 @. #5 |Flax Seed... 
Wheat... .105 @ 122 | Linseed, Am. 15 

- « & 105 | Calcutta, 2 


Bye «ce j 
Barley seer a. 7 |Canary ... 
Shorta, # ton 1500 a@15 50 | Mustard Seed . 
Fine Feed. . 1500 @16 00 

Middlings . . 16 50 @17 00 Spices. 
Cotton Seed Meal— Cassia, # h -17h@. 18h 





¥ cwt. a 140 |Cloves eco edt @. 38 
#ton .. a2650 |Ginger ..+6+4@. 5 
Mace .....65 75 
ay 000 the - é 
Hay . ~* — |Nutmegs ...78 @. 88 
East.& North.15 00 42200 Pepper ..-«-. 13 @. 14 
At City Scales—retail. | Starch 
Country Hay- , . 
Wton . . .1900 @2500 |Whest, YB ..7@. 7h 
Straw, 100 ths .90 @ 150 — wh .. dha. 4 
otato, Vb. ..3j@. 4 
Hides and Skins. | Sugar. 
Yo lout? . y | 
say me ow, ¢ -a 138 Cuba Muscovado— 
Slaughter ..liw. 5 ai =? f 71 ~3 
Dead green .10 #. 104 vo ebnagl b med “= . = 
B. Ayre a, Ory 234 t. 24 | Centrifugal .8 @. 8° 
diane a: 1« ~ i 20 Refined,cube .. a. 10} 
4 ere, =y * * 10 Powdered ... @. 104 
7 et © ge“ > = Granulated .. @. 10 
Goat Skins. . . 33 @. 5: Coffee crush .&8 @. if 
Honey. | 
Cuba, # gal .100 @ 125 Tallow. 


Northern— 


Box, #&% ..17 @. 22 | Grease eove rt @. 8 
Loose ¥ Bh... G@- Teas. 

Hops. Gunpowder,¥ &25 @. 60 

1879, . . . - - -25 @. 30. /Imperial. . . .35 @. 60 

1878, » «+--+ -8 @- 10 |Hyson ....20@. 40 

Leather. Young Hyson .25 @. 55 

oni Hyson Skin , g 26 





Sole, B. Ayres 
common «ss 
Oak... 





Souchong ., 
Oolong 
J 





@. 39 | 


0 e 22 @. 56 





. oo 
. : Japan 
Upper, in rough— . ahs 

Teme s+ Os. B Tobacco. 

Oak .... .30 @. 33 | Wrappers, Conn. & Mass. 
Calf Skins, # th— ' Fillers ... 5h@. Gf 
Rough .. .58 @. 6 Seconds ...10 @. 18 
Finished . ° - 60 a. 80 Selections . .30 @. 40 
French. . .120 @ 200 | New York assorted lots. 

Lime. en e. + ° L 
tn ae ale ‘ wood ... .12h@. WU 
Rockland, #’cask85 @. 90 Penn. and Ohio 9 @. 35 
Lumber. Cuba .....8 @12 
Pine, clear .2500 @5500 |Yara .....70 @ 100 
Coarse No.5 15 00 @17 00 Wood and Bark. 
Refuse . .1500 @14 00 , a 
re ath tel ; 17 | Retail prices ¥ cord. 
se ne b’ds 16 00 @17 00 Bark, hemlock, , @. . 
r es. 1&2, 1400 @15 00 Wood, hard . #10 00 
Refuse . 1000 @i100 | prof»... - . a 800 
Hemlock Boards— oresate prices ¥ cord. 
Nos.1& 2.1100 @1300 |Bark, ». -... @800 
se ha 700 a 900 | Wood, hard .575 @ 650 
Wisesina Searle” Soft .. + +500 @ 575 
Nos. 1 & 2.3000 @32 | Wool. 


@20 00 | Ohio and Pensylvania— 
Picklock. . .48 @. 50 


Refuse . .15300 
Clapboards— 


Extra Pine 35 00 @45 00 | Choice XX, .45 @. 46 
Sap do. . .2000 @35 00 FineX....44@. 45 
Spruce ,. . 1600 @3000 Medium ,. .47 @. 48 
Shingles .. 100 @ 425 Coarse... .40 @. 41 


2 25 


Mich., N. Y. & Vermont— 
Extraand XX 42 @. 43 


Lathe. ... 162 @ 


Molasses. | Fi 
» P 9 
New Orleans .. @. | oe = o > : = 
Barbadoes . . .39 @. 41! Gommon °° 38 Z * 99 
Cienfuegos . .35 @. 37 | Other Western— ale hte 
: 52 


Porto Rico ..35 @. FineandX .40@. 42 


Nalls. Medium ,. .45 @. 46 

10d to 60d— Common , ,38 @. 40 
#100 fe ... @ 310 | Pulled extra, .43 @. 48 

|} Superfine *, .42 @. 55 

oil. | No.l ....25@. 80 

Linseed, Am. .. @. 61 Combing fleece 46 @. 50 


Crude Sperm . 100 @ 102k Fine delaine, ,43 @. 48 
Do. Whale. .48 @. 50 California , , .18 @. 36 
Refined do. .58 @. 63 Texas .....20@. 35 

Sperm, winter 112 @ 115 |Canada pulled . 40 @. 50 
Do. spring... @. . | docombing .48 @. 50 

Lard,West. Ex 54 @. 56 |Cape Good Hope30 @. 32 


REMARKS.—There is a fair amount of business do 
ing for the season and prices of most leading staples 
are quite firm. 

Ashes are quiet and unchanged. The coal trade 
continues light, and we do not look for an active re- 
tajl demand until after the middle of July. Prices are 
maintained at the circular rates, and no change is 
looked for at present. A considerable quantity of 
Coal is coming forward at prggent low rates of freight, 
the market for Coffee is steady and firm, with a good 
jobbing demand. Cotton continues quiet, and in 
prices very little change has taken place. Futures are 
quiet and po speculative movements of any import- 
ance. The demand for Cotton and Woolen Goods has 
been limited and no new features to notice. A more 
active movement is looked for at an early day. 
fish have been arriving more freely, and prices are 
easier. Haddock unchanged and in moderate de. 
mand. Hake firm and in request. The arrivals of 
mackerel have been quite large and advices from the 
fleet are fayorable. There is more doing in Flour, 
but prices remain without improvement, and round 
lots could only be forced at low prices. New flour 
will soon be coming forward, and the trade are pur- 
chasing only for immediate wants, but stocks of choice 
Winter Wheats and Patent Spring Wheat extras are 
sold up close. There has been a steady demand for 
Corn, for export and consumption, but at rather 
easier prices, closing, however, quite firm. Oats haye 
again fallen off, but the market is firmer at the close. 
Shorts and feed have heen in fyir demand at unchang- 
ed prices. The imports of Hides have been consider 
able, but the market is qhiet, and transactions have 
been limited, as holders aré not disposed to sell, ex- 
cept at higher prices. There is an increased demand 
for sole leather, and a firmer feeling. Rough and fin- 
ished Calf Skins remain the same, and the demand far 
most kinds of finished Leather has been steady at 
previous prices. There is a good demand for Hastern 
and Western Lumber, and priees remain quite steady. 
With light prospective supplies of Eastern there is a 
very confident feeling that prices will be sustained. 
Molasses has been very quiet but prices are quite firm. 
Linseed oil remains steady with a fairdemand. Lard 
oil quiet. Sperm and whale in fair request and un- 
changed. Petroleum quiet at unchanged pripes. There 
is a steady demand for pork andthe market sustains 
full prices, especially for clear and extra. Beef un. 
changed. Lard firm and in gooddemand. Cut meats 
active, but in small supply. Rice steady and firm. 
Salt in steady jobbing demand and unchanged. 
There is no change in Sugar and the market continues 
quite firm, with a very confident feeling on the part 
of the holders that prices will be higher. Refined 
sugars are firm and in active demand. The tea mar- 
ket is very dull and we hear of no sales of importance, 
but prices remain without change. 





PRODUCE MAREDBTS. 


New York, July 6.—Cotton nominally unchanged. 
Flour market firmer witha moderate export and job- 
bing trade; No 2 at $250@3 45; superfine Western 
and State at $3 50@405; common to good extra at 
$404 50; good to choice at $4 60@7 00; common to 
choice white wheat Western extra at $4 50@5 00; fancy 
at $5 10a@7 00; common to good extra Ohio at $4 75@ 
6 75; common to choice extra St. Louis at $4 8097 00; 
patent Minnesota extra, good to prime at $6 0047 00; 
choice to double extra at $7 10@8 15; Southern Fiour 
steady and quiet; common to fair extra at $5@5 60; 
good to choice extra $5654@675. Rye Flour un- 
changed at $450@5. Corn Meal fairly active and 
steady. Wheat fairly active; ungraded spring $1 03@ 





even at the highest figures we quote; lower grades 
are not quite so firm. We quote best creameries at 20 


104; No3 spring $102@1 04; No 2 spring $1 08@1 09; 
ungraded winter red at $1 0641 06%; No 3 winter red 


Prices are firm for good lots, but a large part of 


|Rendered, VB .6@. 6} 


Cod. | 





NEWSPAPER.----SATURDAY, JULY 10, 1880, 


$113; No 2 winter red $1 18@1 20; new amber $1 19; 
No 2 amber $1 17@1 174%; ungraded white $1 10@1 14; 
No 3 white $1 05@1 08; No 2 white $1 11}; ; No 1 white 
at $1134%@1 14%. Rye nominal. Barley nominal. 
Barley Malt quiet and unchanged. Corn market a 
shade lower and decidedly more active; ungraded at 
46@51c; No 3 at 46447¢; No 2 at 49% @60c; round yel- 
low 61c; No 2 white 5¢%c. Oates moderately active; 
35c for No 3; 364@374%c for No 3 whiie; 36@360 for 
No 2; 30@30\c for No 2 white; 364c for No 1; white 
Western 37@44c; white State 40043c. Pork higher 
and strong with a fair trade; new mess at $12 85q13. 
Beef stead and quiet. Cut Meats more active and 
firm; viekled Bellies 7% a9c; Shoulders 5c; Hames 
lic. Middles firm and quiet; long clear $7 37% ; short 
clear $7 6244; long ph | short clear, half-and half, at 
$750. Lard stronger and moderately active; prime 
steam at $7 2047 22%; city steam at $7 15; refined 
quoted at $775. Butter firm and quiet; State 15@22c; 
Western li@2ic. Cheese higher and unsettled; State 
&44@10c; half ekims 7@8c; Western 6@8c; skims 4@ 
64c; cheddar 5@0'\c. 


Cincinnati, July 6.—Pork stropg and higher at 
$13. Lard in fair demand and highér at $680. Bulk 
Meats are strong; Shoulders $465; clear rib $7 00. 
Bacon quiet and firm; Shoulders $5 37%; clear ribs 
$7 65; clear sides $8. Hogs in good demand; ¢éom 
mon $2 35@2 90; light $4 00@4 30; packing $4 1044 30; 
butchers $435. Keceipts 2300 head; shipments 690 
head. 


Chicago, July 6.—Flour in good demand at full 
yrices. Wheat strong and higher, but rather excited ; 
No 2 red winter 95c; No 2 Chicago spring 93c; No 8 
Chicago spring 794@80c; rejected 604,c. Corn strong 
and higher at 354¢; rejected 33%c. Oats strong and 
higher at 244c. Rye steady and in fair demand at 71c. 
Barley steady and in fair demand at 76c. Pork excit 
ed and higher at $12 1344@13 15. Lard strong and 
higher at $6774. Bulk Meats active and higher; 
Shoulders $4 75; short ribs $7 05; short clear $7 25. 


Milwaukee, July 6.—Flour strong. Wheat firm 
and excited; No 1 hard $106; No 1 soft $101; No 2 
at 92'5c¢; No 370c; No468ce. Corn steady; No 2 at 
4&c. Oats easier; No2 at 24c. Rye firmer; No 1 at 
7li,c. Barley quiet; No 2epring at 68c. Vrovisions 
quiet and firmer. Mees Pork at $1290. Lard—Prime 
steam at $6 75. 





REPORT OF THE 


BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKET, 
At Brighton and Watertown. 
BY GEO. J. FOX. 
WEDNESDAY, July 7, 1880. 


Amount of stock at Market :-— 
Cattle. Sheep. Shotes. Hogs. Veale. 


This week . . « + «6,778 11,327 11,849 766 
Last week... . 4,208 9,363 - 13,005 1143 
5,014 9,063 533 





Last year, July 9, yz 
Horses oe 00 0 240 
CATTLE AND SHEEP FROM SEVERAL STATES. 
Cattle. Sheep. | Cattle. Sheep 

24 72| New York... 22 740 
Connecticut . 


Maine evved 
Now Hampshire 11 140 


Vermont ... .8% 1350| Western . . 6,637 8,592 
Massachusetts . — 53| Canada .. - 380 
Total ~scseveseseseces 11,327 





Lefiover «secesevcsvens 
CATTLE AND SHEEP BY RAILROADS, &o. 


Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 
1013 Bos. & Albany 5,469 8,362 


Fitebburg . . 1270 
Lowell ... 15 1880 | Boston & Maine 
Haetern ... 24 72 | On foot & boats - 


6,778 11,327 


Total 
DROVES OF CATTLE AND SHEEP. 











Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep 
Maine.— New York— 
Libby & Son .. 11 72 FP. Melotte... 71 
J. Weiler & Son 13 0. C. Robinson 5 65 
New Hampshire— J. Latham 1 
Dow & Moulton 62 J. Shirley é 175 
Aldrich&Johnaon 11 78 WD. Fisher .. 9 169 
Vermont H. W. Robinson & 110 
Kidder & Robin Western 


son . » «ee 1 3123 A.N. Monroe . 4030 
B.S. Hastings . 1 275 J. A. Hathaway 
Hall & Seaver 100 @ UO... « « 4 
8. A. Cleveland 84 Swift Bros .. 24 
A. J. Viper. 4 6 G.A. Sawyer. . 46K 
G. W. Sprigg. . 12 12 J. Stetson . - 38 
linker& Kenfield 4 200 C. Leavitt & Sonlo0 








M. ©, Roundy ] 75 J.MeFlynn . .113 

G.B. Evans .. 2 vO E. Farrell ... 67 212 

A. Williamson 6 J. O'Brine . B 

J. H. Thomas 7 r.C, Eastman . 354 

S.M. Flint... 3 56 G. H. Hammond? 

N. K. Campbell 51 G. W. Hollis. . 7700 

P.M. Hunt... 130 G. D. Matherson 220 

M.T. She 65 Canada 

F.S. Kimball. 0 C,H. Potter 15 

W. Ricker ... 63 J. Winter ... 7 
Massachucetts— li. M. Crohurst 130 

L.H. Smith . 


NORTHERN CATTLE. 
PRICES ON 100 BS. DRESSED WEIGHT. 


Good oxen . $6.25 @ 6.75 | Second quality $4.2545.00 
Pair to good . 5.50 @ 5.75 Third quality 44.00 




















Few pairs premium bullocks .... ++ «#—&@7.00 
Onion Market, Watertown, Tuesday, July 6, 1880 
At this market 1285 head of cattle against 1404 last 
week; 73 louds were Western Ne that the holidays 
er, we look for a settling down of prices—agree- 
able to the buyer if not to the dealer; the latter must 
of necessity be very caret how he operates In the 
the countr A falling market is not altogether the 
best kind to handle, calculations are cften missed, and 
cattle well bought are half sold. Cattle this week 
have not moved with much activity rhe supply of 
last week was heavy with Western cattle; 50 carloads 
were late at marke t, und a number of butchers became 
impatient and ft is, probably for Brighton 
J. A. Hathaway & Co iring the week, before 
to-day, several drafts of shipping cattle besides some 
common kind of cattle to butchers. his morning 
their best cattle were on a train that was behind time 
a number of city butchers were anxious for the ar 


We place the decline at a strong eV tb live 


rival 
weight. In Northern cattle the trade was remarkal 
dull, although what were off l with 
but few exceptions 
TRANSACTIONS 
Hl. W. Robinson 
weight, cows average . 
M. T. Shackett sold 15 steers to dress 900 ths at 6%c; 
a small lot of steers at 64, ¢ to dress 609 ths 
linker & Kenfield sold 2 -3-year-old steers, 
500 ths at 4c live; dry cows to dress 550 ths at 5 
0. C. Robinson ldry cows av ; 
Hathaway & Co. sold 13 small Western steers 
ths at 43; Their best eattle came in on a late 
and sold about ‘,c lower than last week—neurl) 
head. 


ered were closed out 


AT THE YARDS. 
sold 7 cowa and 1 bull at 34yc 


at live 
1000 ths, the bull 1100 ths 





weight 


0 


00 Ibs at 


train 
1000 


WESTERN CATTLE. 


PRICKS ¥ th ON THE LIVE WEIGHT. 
Mxtra ... 4ja4i 
rime » . 4504 
lote Of premium steers cost... 


Light to fair . 4,a4) 
Slim .-«ces ‘ {ai 
$505.30 


Good to 
ew 


hton, Tuesday and Wednesday, July 6 and 


Brig ane 
We have enrolled at this market 5493 head of 


’ 
7880 


tation 








cattle, requiring 344 cattle cars for the transpor 
Phis is the largest supply over the B. & A. R. R., this 
n if ever before during one week Accord ) 
te 200 car loads will be for shipment ac 

*, which takes from home market 
is deducted trom the total, was not suffi 
as last quoted. A. N. Munroe 
decline smaller dealers 


| 

} a 4 

claim easier rates and notavery smart trade. The 
v 

i 





hold prices 
I 


c per w., and 
ither, together with so many 

dt , all combine to weaken 
the traflic in Live Stock We expect that seome of the 
arrivals will be left over for another week unsold Uy 
to a late hour A. N. Munroe had twenty car loads un 
sold. In comparing the quality of the offerings, with 
those of last week, we find m«¢ sort of cat 
tle for dirposu 


city desertions 


¢ mountains ar CUCHES 


pre ordinary 


SALES AT BRIGHTON. 
© sold 19 ates 1503 the. at 
teers av 1463 tbs, at S'gc; 

65 head at same price, av 1515 ths; 2 
1276 ha, ut 5c; 75 steers av 1 , at $485 
t : Mc; 25 steers av 601 the, at 44y¢ 
37 steers av 1400 ths, at $5 20; 12 
steers av 1100 ths, at $4 05 
J. Stetson fold 17 


ra ay 


5 steers ave eG 


&Y the 





itt & Son sol 


ths, at 5c; 7 





22 steers avy 1200 


ld 38 steers av 120 
¥ steers ay 





8 2, at 5c; 
19 steers av 1225 Ibs, at 4%yc. 
MAINE CATTLE, BEEF AND STORE. 
Trices of Store Cattle—Working Oxen, per pair from 


$754100 to $110@160; milch cows and calves from 
$20 to $38; extra, 8410 to 845; farrow cows, $12 to $25; 





yearlings, $7 to $14; two-years-old, $12 to $25; three- 
years-old, $15 to $35. Veal calves, 245c # bh. Fan 
cy milch cows, $50@65. 

Stone CATTLE AND WORKING OXEN.—Only 


two drovers from Maine with stock this week ,which 
largely consisted of milch cows 

New Mitch Cows AND SPprRINGERS.—Not a 
large supply to work on, but more than are required 
at this season of the year. But few sales effected the 
first day of the market. Libby & Son sold 1 springer 
at $30; three cows and calves at $32, $35 and $40 per 
head; 1 fat heifer to dress 450 ths, at 5c. J. Weiler & 
Son sold 10 springers from $20 to $40 per head. 

STORE PIGS AND FaT HoGs.—Fat hogs numbe« 
11,849 head. Owned by the following parties: J. P 
Squires & Co. 6840; Chas. North & Co. 3510; Niles, 
bros. 1170. Vrice off ec pert. Cost this week 54 c. 

POULTKY.—Not any change to note in poultry. 
Two tons were offered and sold at the following rates 
Turkeys 100 per th. Fowl lle per &. Some lots came 
mixed and 10c is all allowed. Spring chickens at 
20c per tb. 

VEAL CALVES.—Receipts 766 head. A gradual di- 
minishing in supply will now be noticed. Prices 
ruled lower. The range being 2 and 5c per tb. From 
Maine Libby & Son 23. New Bompehion, Dow & 
Moulton 50; M. Pike 31; Aldrich & Johnon 13. Ver- 
mont, Ricker & Hastings 30; Hall & Seaver 40; 8S. A. 
Cleaviand 7; A. J. Piper 20; G. W. Sprigg 40; M. C. 
Roundy 6; G. B. Evans 18; A. Williamson 20; J. H. 
Thomas 19; N. K. Campbell 12; M. Shackett 150; 
F.S. Kimball 112. New York, O. C. Robinson 60; D. 
Fisher 100; H. W. Robinson 6. 


NORTHERN SHEEP. 


—Sheep, in lots, 3@5c # th, or $2.25@5.00 
Spring Lambe 5}a7c. 


Prices 
per head. 


Declines in prices seem to be the fashion, if not 
yrofitabie to those nearest concerned. The sheep mar 
et had a blow last week, and still another this week 

Sheep dealers come up to us and want to know what 
we shall say about the market. After closely observ 
ing transactions, which were not at all brisk, we found 
that ecarcely any flocka were sold as high as 7c for 
lambs; we heard of one flock at 7\c, and also a fancy 
flock at a shade high figure, but these were the excep. 
tions. On sheep 6¢ is the top pet e. It seems to be 
well understood that lambs are plenty in the country, 
and this being the case, we expect to notice a gradual 
decline in prices during thia and next month. HH. M 

Crohurst had the favorite flock of 130 lamba, « xcepting 
4 old sheep, av 63 ths, fed by different parties in Canada 
sold to G. W. Hollis. Kidder & Robinson sold 381 
sheep av 90 ths at 34c; 92 lambs av 56 ths at 6c, H. 
W. Kobinson sold 8 sheep 990 ths at 5c; 8 hucks 750 ths 
at 3c; 04 lambs 538 ths at Gic. |’, Melotte sold 58 
lambs av 62 ths at 7igc; 13 sheep 135 ts at bc. J 
Shirley sold old sheep and bucks at 4%c, lambs av 48 
ths at 640; Libby & Son sold 72 lambs 52 ths at ac. 


HIDES, PELTS, SWINE, &o. 


Brighton hides, 8484; country hides, 7@74; calf skins 








» ary ¥v ; pelts, 25@45c each; sheared skins 
—@—c ea; tallow—Brighton, —@ic; country, 31@41c. 
Western fat hogs, —@5jc # t; Store pigs, —@- 
wholesale; — @—c at retail; Columbia county pigs 
—a@—<¢; sucking pigs, none; Northern dressed hogs, 
— 6c. 


GENERAL REMARK&.—The @epression in live stock 





this week, is not confined to a particular branch of 
stock, but one and all seem to be affected the same 
way. Cattle lower by \ to \c; she ep sing the same 
song, Of a decline; we call it a decline when but few 
spring lambs are sold at over 7c ¥ th. Fat hogs 5\c 
instead of 51,c. Then we come to veal calves that are 
quoted at 2 to 5c # th; if at all higher than 5c must be 
a tew well selected far their goodness. In milch cows 
it would Seem that there was a continued state of de- 

reasion felt for a number of weeks, not much let up 
but that it may not be thought that the market is en- 
tirely upset, we will say that live poultry to the 
amount of two tons, was sold at full last week’s rates. 
We suppose that there will soon be a downfall on 
spring chickens in the near future. Men were at 
Union market under direction of the management 
with implement for driving eight artesian wells, there- 
ay Snereasing the supply of fine cool water for the live 





CATTLE MARKETS. 


Chicago, July 6.—Hogs—receipts 11,000 head ; ship- 
ments 3200 head; market active and firm and 5@10c 
higher; packing $4 15944 ight $4 20@4 40; choice 
heavy $450@4 62. Cattie—Receipts to-day 3500 
head; shipments 4000 head; market firm; shipping 
$4 3024 90; butchers $2 30@3 40; grass Texans $2 50@ 
290; Copn.fed Western $4 # 430. Sheep—Receipts 
1000 head; market active and firm; common to me- 
dium $3 70@4; good to choice $4 3094 50. 





ROSTON WOOL MARE®BT. 
MONDAY, July 5, 1880. 

The receipts from domestic ports for the week have 
been 6056 hales and the imports of foreign have been 
228 bales. 

The market has again been comparatively active, 
and manufacturers are now free buyers at the current 
rates. In prices we do not notice any change since 
last week in this market, but the active movement of 
the past two weeks has stiffened up prices in the inte. 
rior, and in consequence the movement in the new clip 
in the interior has been checked. It appears to us 
that there ts too much Wool in the hands of growers, 
dealers and speculators to look for any immediate ad- 
vance, and that growers who ask extreme prices in the 
interior will have to carry their Wool for some time 
before anticipations are realized, if realized at 





all. There will certainly: be no advance as long as 
buyers pursue the cautious policy of the past few 
weeks, and take only such Wool as can be bought ut 
the current rates. 

One noticeable feature of the market the past two 
weeks is the small receipts compared with last year. the 
barge received the past two weeks was 12,020 bales 
while for the corresponding weeks of last year 45,855 
baleswere received. This fact alone indicates how slow 
ly the new clip is coming furward. In other marketa 
on the seaboard the receipts have also been quite small 
and it appears to ua that it would he for tie interest 
of all parties to place as much of the clip as poseible 
on the seaboard before the other crops begin to com 
forward. 

The sales for the week, amounting to 2,058,000 the 
foreign and domestic, have been as follows : ’ : 


Ohio, and Pennsylvania Fleeces The sales inciude 
100,000 Ibs new Ohio, X, XX and above, at 424 io 4 
000 ths Ohio XX at 46c; 42,000 ths at 45c; 800 the Penn 
sylvania X and XX at 48c; and 2200 ths Vennsylvania 
XXX at 48e YD 

Michigan Fleeces—The sales include 50,000 tha old at 
4ic; 200,000 the new, to arrive, at 40c; and 60,000 the at 
equal to kc ¥ hb 

New York, New Hampshire and other Flecees— The 
sales include 40,000 ths New York X at 40c; 25,000 tha 


at 39c; 13,000 ths New Hampshire X at 4c; 15,000 tha 


heavy at 37c; 1000 ths medium fleeces at 47 and 1000 
ths at 46c W bb. 

Combing and Delaine Fleeces—The sales include 
5000 ths combing and delaine at 474¢; 5000 the at 42 
@47,c; 5000 ths delaine at 45c; and 5000 the course ut 
washed combing at 32c ¥ 

Gecrgia, Kentucky, and Oregon Woola—The sales 
include 160,000 ths Georgia at 36c; 15,000 the Kentucky 


at 26, and 16,000 the Valley Ore gon at 36y0¢ ¥ 

Texas and Territory Woolsa—The sales include 1006 
ths Texas at 32c; 9505 ths at 26431c; 2000 tha heavy at 
20c; 3000 the Territory at 28@7c; and 7000 ths at 2c 
v bb. 


Scoured, Tub Washed, &c.— The sales include 1700 
ths scoured at 45@85c; 8000 the at Baa Rvc 700 the at 
67c; 500 the at 70c; 9500 the at 67a77¢:; 3500 it GO 
@75c; 15,500 ths California scoured at “atx O00 ths 
lexas scoured at 50470c; and 1000 the California 
scoured at 70c ¥ th. Intub washed, sales of 5000 f 
at 50c #7 %. In sorte, sales of 1500 tha at 20c; 1500 the 
cote at 323¢c; and 1600 tbs California locks at lic ¥ tt 

California Wool—The sales include 63,700 ths «pring 


at 35@40c; 155,000 ths at 20436; 15,000 the at 34 i75, 
000 tbs at 2834 @32c; 1000 ths at 33% c; 50,000 ths at 42 
5090 fhe fall at 2)c; and 5200 tha at l&c ¥ bb. 

Unwashed and Unmerchantable Fleeces—The scales 
include 53,000 ths unwashed at 30@35c ; 7000 hs medium 
at 334¢ @364¢ ; 1500 the fine at 9c; 6000 ths at 26c; SOK 
tha at 2hc; 16,000 the choice medium Virginia at 40« 
35,000 tbs at 39c; 15,000 ths unwashed and mercha 
ble at 27@35c; and 9000 fs unwashed and unmerchan! 
able at32',c; and 6000 ths unmerchantable at 32c & p 

Pulled Wools—The include 40,000 the ec} 
Eastern super at 55c; 140,000 tha super at 46455c 
000 ths at S2c; 40,000 the at 45@50c; 6000 the at 48 
000 ths at 43c; 56,000 ths at 45447c; 2000 the at 4 
5200 ths at 43c; 15,300 ths at 424%c; 5000 tha X at 4 


sales 


2000 ths at 44c; 16,000 ths at 40a@45c: 2000 the k 
pulled at 424,c; 1000 ths at 35c; 10,000 the low Colorad 
pulled at 22c; and 600 ths California pulled or private 
terns. 

Montevideo Wool —The sales include 10,000 the a 





38c; 62,900 the at 37@38c; and 10,000 the a 
Au:tralian and New Zealand Woois—'! 
clude 137,000 the Australia at 464 tx 5, OOM 
Q47'¢c; 20,000 tha at 44c; 1000 the at d5a47c: 
000 Ibs Australia and New Zealan 


English Wool—The sales include 106,000 the } 
downs at 50@52c; 152,500 ths Eng ‘ 0 
at 49c ; 24,000 the hoggete at 40c; and 14,000 the Eng 
on private terme 

Carpet Wool. The sales include 45,000 ths black « 


pet at 30c ¥ bh.—Shipping List 





WOOL MAREDETS. 








New York, July 6.—Trade is emal! and pr 
changed. A better business has been reports 
some rections in the interior and California, but 
yet no perceptible effect has been noticed hye iles 
10,000 the unwashed New Jersey, 62 bag lon t 
pulled, 8000 ths Georgia, 30,000 ths Virginia com! ng, 
50 bags do, tuh washed, 6000 ths Australian, 20 bales 
Valparaiso, all on private terms; 16,000 the Monte leo 
36c; 30,000 ths Cape, 34c; 25 | nbs pulled, 40c; 
110,000 the Fall California, 1 irk 1,000 ths spring 
Texas, 16430 $000 ths scoured California, 74c; 10,000 
fe scoured Texas, 67@7(« 0,000 ths u 
ginia, 36c; and 31,000 domestic fleece part at 4>< 


FISH MARKETS. 





Gloucester, July 6.—The market continues firm 
for all kinds of galt fish, notwithstanding receipts « 
tinue to be very large The receipts of fresh fish, ir 
cluding fresh halibut, have been fair, and prices hay 
fallen off a little, halibut being now quoted low than 
at any time during the present season Detailed qu 
tations are as follows: Fresh halibut 4a444\¢ # th, for 
white, 34@3%c ¥ & forg iy; Steak codfis 
th; market codlish 145 @2ec ¥ th; haddock le ¥ th; cusk 
“ce ¥ th; pollock Yc # B; bake iyc ¥ ib; tongues 
5a6c # ih; mackerel 2@10c « ' Salt fish of all k 
firm at following quotations t 
large $475 ¥ atl; medium r 
ytl; hake 150a@2 @ qtl; cusk $2 


dock $2 25@2 50 # qtl; pe 
buts heads $3 50 # bbl; fi 
halibuts’ trimmed fir 
sounds #8@10 ¥ bbi 

tongues $5 5046 bbl 





bbl. Herring $2 254550 ¥ t - 
6 25 # bbl rrout $18 # bbl No 1 sulmon a 
Swordfish $424 50 ¥ bbl. Scaled smoked herring 20,4 
2c # box; No 1 herring 16c # box: smoked halib 
Ya0',c # Ih; boneless fish 24.a6c th as to uality 
English 9410c & th; tanner < £33 # gal; porgis 
oil 20a32c # gal; medicina il 70a@75e W gal; fish 


scraps $s rv tor 


BOOT AND SHOE MARKET. 


Boston, July 6, 1880. 


The Boot and Shoe trade during the past week has 
deveioped 1 important " ge trom the quict nd 
tion previously noticed, an here has been some re 
duction in the number of buyers Those buys w 
postponed placing orders until a vigorous eff 1 
bee made te esa ti pr is ¢ »} 








adly now col hat it 
a& course, as rates are still firt ill kinds ¢ 
standard work and there ist I manufa 
turers ield any concessi r the prices tha 
were in early period of the season It 
present r labor ar ve raw material will ha 
ly permit of any reduct Brogat i plow shoe 
ire in g nand and ny new or et 
placed a current r 1 pr s Ww | abl 
soon be advanced I n ft at 1 shoe 
remaing generally unchanged, while in wax nd kip 
ots there is rather i Buyer t d ; 
inclined toy i free for s] t nd 
shoes, and jule Seasonabl oon 
for womer ‘ ur t te 

Ir n ar t in a t ré 
quest | er boots ar shoes con 
tinue 4 ls show a ! ! 
erable 8 week J 








Financial Hatters. 


SALES OF STOCKS---CLOSING PRICES. 





TUESDAY, July 6, 1880, 
U. 8. Pacific 6a, 1805... eee ccvvveeve l 
** Bimes, 1681 ..c.cceevsececeesess 108 
© BewRwes ccc ceceosceesevce If 
~ £3. ccecrs ° ° . ere I 
° *-. ses . . *ereeeees. . 1 
x - - 
‘ew York & New England R. R.7s ... ] 
Hiartf ! rie R. KR : ee 4 
£ tis 4 
R. R. &s sinking l 1 
& So. Pacific RK. 1 7 
Atch., Top. & Santa Fe R. K mort 
Pueblo & Ark. Valley I 


Kansas City, Top. & Western R r 
Kan, City., St. Joseph & Council Bluff K. K., 74 


Boston Water Power Co. ..... eeeeee 6 
Boston Land Company. ...+6++++see08+ f 
Boston Gas Light Co ; -eerrrtrrr.s | 





Worcester & Nashua R. R 
Cheshire R. KR. pre °° 
tjoston & Maine R. R 
Eastern R. BR 
Boston & Prov 
Fitchburg R. RR... »eeevesae ] 
New York & New England RK. R eeeeee 
Boston & Albany R.R..... 1 


Old Colony R. R sceveeceeee eee cee I 
Boston & Lowell R.R.. we ee ee eee es 
Nashua & Lowell R. R.. . cesesaeeoenes SM 
Ogdensburg & Lake Champlain R. KR... ... 4 


Rutland R. R. pret 

Norwich & Worcester R. R 

Northern R. R. in N. . ° 

Portland, Saco & Portsmouth R. KR... . . 1D 
Connecticut River R. R ° 

Vermont & Massachusetts R. K 

Maine Central R. R. . . _ . 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R., 
Atch., Topeka & Santa Fe KR. R.. . . 
Union Pacific R. KR... .. 

Osceola Mining Co eeoevtseones 
Calumet & Hecla Mining Co.......+6.s+.6s 
Quincy MiningCo.......26sese00.5 8 s 


MONEY AND BUSINESS. 


PURSDAY 


LVENING, Ju 6, 1880, 
The markets open slow after a i I'he 

been no disposition to push ahead in ar lire 

In the Money market ; is stead it present ] 
only change that has appeared is t) 
tion in New York funds that has taken pla After 
selling for months at a discount the w ring a 
small premium, showing that we aret ng more than 
we are selling in that market Discour t prime pa 

t4to 44s percent. for a large part « 

something at a fraction less on first 
rates on grades not q 








class, but more at! 

to the mark 
Government 

change in prices 


higher 


Bonds are firm, without material 


The Stock market opened without animation tl 
morning. Speculation is now at very low eb I 
was voted not to hold formal second of the 
Board during the month of July Journ 





ORDER GOODS BY 
MAIL 


rROoM 





HOUGHTON & DUTTON, 


55 Tremont St., Boston, 


Who desire to call the attention of 
their customers to the fact that they 
hre filling a great many orders for 
goods which are sent through the 
MAILS, This is the ‘NEW and 
POPULAR?” way for people living 
in the country to obtain fashionable 
goods at the very lowest city prices. 
Send us a postal card with an order 
kind of We will 
Bottom prices! Send 
postal card for our price list. 

See Advertisement in another col- 


for any Goods! 


quote you 


HOUGHTON & DUTTON 


55 Tremont Street., 


Boston, Mass. 





TRADE MARK. 


MANUFACTURED FROM 
PURE LINSEED OIL, 
WHITE LEAD & ZINC, 


Producing a fine Paint that dries with a 


High Closs Surface, 


retaining it unimpaired fully twlee as long as Paint 
made of same materials by old process, 
Sample Cards and Price List on application. 


ATLAS PAINT CO., 
6 Custom House St. 


16% BOSTON, 






























































































New England Farmer, 
DARLING & KEITH, 


24 Merchants Row, Boston, Mags. 


ADVERTISING RATES, 


cdvertisements, Ist insertion, 12 ets. per line. 
Fach subsequent insertion, 8 * ss “ 
ss Notices, first * 15 
Rach subsequent ss 12 


Watter Notices, ... 50 


Reading 
\ nts must be sent in as early in the week 
secure insertion. 
charged for the space occupied in 
casure 
ng must be prepaid. 
ithout extra charge. 
ent inserted for less than one dollar. 
r Probate and Farm Advertising. 
are net prices for all advertising less 


runt. 


TRAVELLING AGENTS. 
The following gentlemen, duly authorized Agenty 
for the New ENGLAND FARMER, will canvass for sub 
and collections in the following Counties ip 


N.H. 
FRANKLIN CoO., MASS. 
ISLAND. 


«Coos Co.,, 


Ritopt 
» « WASHINGTON Co., VT. 
» » RUTLAND Co., VT. 
om & 


equested to forward their subscrip- 
ing for the Agent to call. The date 
will always show how far they have 





Farmers’ Divectory, 


whose cards appear in this 


ng the best and most reliable in the 


INSURANCE. 
Fire insurance Co. 
ASH FUND, $393,677.64. 


ent. 


Quincy Mutual 
AVRIL 1, 1880, 


Surpius 


damage by 


ROE, Prest 
17 
PRODUCE. 
EVANS, MASON & CO., 
~ a sto BACHELDER, EvAns & Co 
COM™MISSION MERCHANTS. 
BUTTER, CHEESE, EGGS, BEANS, &c. 
ALL KINDS OF COUNTRY PRODUCE 
Vo. Market & 11 Clinton Sts., BOSTON. 
1] advancements made on consignments. 
ENCE: Traders Nat. Bank 


c. C. CHAMBERLIN & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCIIANTS, 
AND I SIN 
BUTTER, EGCS, CHEESE AND LARD, 
Nos. 70 & SI Faneuil Uall Market, 
BOSTON. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Ww. WW. DENNIS & CO.,, 
l rit s in the N. 1 the 
BOOMER & BOSCHERT PRESS, 
r Cider, Lard and Tallow, Wine, etc. Al- 
so, Cider Supplies. 


Vo. 108 Sudbury Street, Boston. 


~ ki. States of t 


ements of this will be dealt with accord 


20 





General Muntelligence. 


PERSONAL ITEMS. 

Danvers, Mass., 
ist pastorate was over the 
Windsor, Vt. He 


two 


I Searle died at 
tT 
urch” of 

re there about years 

| ysis. He graduated suc- 
Phillips Academy, Andover, 
ge and Andover Theological Sem- 
was a most profound Hebrew 
there was considerable pleasant 
conventions on this 


late President 


lesiastical 
en him and the 
rtmouth College. 
nas S. Lambert, the President of 
nct Popular Life Insurance Company, 
f perjury in having sworn 
nt of the condition of 
and was sentenced to five years’ 
subs¢ juently cranted a 
et free, the Court or- 

equi in the case. 
ott Hancock and Hon. 
» Presidential nominees, 
ited to attend the New Eng- 


al. | 


Tue Froop uw Iniwor.— The damages 
by the bursting of the levee just above Cin- 
cinnati Landing are more serious than was at 
first anticipated. This embankment protected 
an extent of country seventy miles long and 
from five to twelve miles wide. Fully one- 
third of this area is under water. The cre- 
vasse at Cincinnati Landing is half a mile 
wide, and éther breaks have occurred. Har- 
vesting of the wheat crop had begun about a 
fortnight before, and farmers were using 
every possible means to get the grain threshed 
and removed to places of safety, as the levee 
had long been considered unsafe. A large 











1 Fair in Worcester in September. 
| Comm/ssioner Le Duc has re- 

lectin for tea farms in 
as returned to Washington, 

nt to 

iat he will have no difficulty, as 
South, or 


complete the work. 
of tea culture at the 
Georgia, has been already solved. 
ial to that imported from 


£ 
ot tea eq! 
ed in quantities in that State, ata 
re than twenty cents a pound, 


Isa market at from forty to 


nnis Kearney seems to be falling into 
n among those who have former- 

trongest supporters, the Califor- 

of the democratic wing of the 

party on Friday night having 

n from his position as president of 

On Sunday a stormy meeting was 

he Sand lot, at the close of which his 
rs mobbed him, and threatened to 
which they might possibly have 


, if the police had not interferred and 
1 him off under their protection. 
LL. D., President of the 


Association, and literary 


w York 


or of that paper, died Sunday afternoon 


George Ripley, 
oe 
sth year. He was born at Greenfield, 
., 3, 1802, and graduated at Har- 

23. In 1826 he was graduated at 
bridge Divinity School, and from 1828 to 
Purchase street 
About 1831 
time on the 


istor of the old 


T 
} 
Church 


l was 
Unitarian in this city. 
he went abroad and 
Continent of Europe in the study of French 
After his return to 


spent some 


and German literature. 
America he devoted himself principally to lit 
erary occupations. In 1840 and 1841 he was 
associated with Ralph Waldo Emerson and 
Margaret Fuller in conducting 7'he Dial, and 
was also a contributor to the religious press. 
He was one of the principal founders of the 
elebrated 
Farm, West Roxbury, and sank considerable 
Since 1849 he has 
en literary editor of the Vribune, and has 


socialistic experiment at Brook 
money in that enterprise. 


done a great deal of literary work beside, 
chief of which was the editing, in conjunction 
with Charles A. Dana, of Appleton’s Ameri- 
can Cyclopedia. 

Rev. Barnas Sears, D. D.. LL. D., of 
Staunton, Va., died at Saratoga, on Tuesday 
ifternoon, aged 77. Dr. Sears was for many 
years President of Brown University, Provi- 
lence, R. 1., and was also prominent in edu- 
cational matters in Massaceusetts before go- 
ing to Brown University. He was the author 

several books on educational subjects. 
When George Peabody gave the fund for ed- 
ucational purposes in the South, Dr. Sears 
was made the manager of the funds with the 


Advisory Board of ‘Trustees. 





Too Mucn Surver.—The accumulation of 
silver dollars in the various sub-treasuries of 
the country, is seriously embarassing the 
l'reasury Department. The mints are obliged 
by law to keep on coining them, but all efforts 
to force them into circulation have thus far 
proved futile, the coins coming back through 
the custom house and internal revenue de- 
partment as fast as they can be paid out. 
rhe mere matter of providing storage room 

r the coin is now a puzzling question, as 
every treasury vault in the country is full to 
Secretary Sherman asked of 
Congress at its last session an appropria- 
tion of $100,000 for the purpose of providing 
additional vault accommodations, but, after a 
long debate, the sum of $20,000 only was 
appropriated for this purpose. As yet, the 
Secretary has done nothing with it, but it has 
just been determined to use the entire amount 
in preparing a vault in the basement of the 
mint building in Philadelphia, wherein the 
silver can be stored. The sum is so meagre 
that the construction of vaults at New York, 


Baltimore and other cities is out of the ques- 
tion. 


overflowing. 





No Hosprrar Nerprep.—No latial hospital 
needed for Hop Bitters patients, Bn large-salaried 
talented pape we what Hop Bitters will do or 
sure, a8 they tell their own stor ir 
and absolute cures at home, a 





quantity of wheat was still unthreshed, and it 
is estimated that half a million bushels at the 
been destroyed, and thousands of 
Stock were drowned, 


least has 
acres of standing corn. 
houses and barns swept away, and crops de- 
stroyed. The State fish ponds, near Fall 
Creek, are obliterated, and several hundred 
thousand fine fish washed out. No estimate 
of the damage by the flood can be made at 
present, but it is safe to state that the tota 
loss will be upward of a million of dollars. 





Messrs. Hoventron & Duron have recently 
greatly enlarged their store, and very few are 
aware how much enterprise was required to work 
the transformation which was effected. 

The block stands on the farther slope of “Beacon 
Hill,” and the back part of the first story is really 
excavated below the ground surface, though the 
entrance from the Tremont Street level, and the 
introduction of ‘floods of daylight, prevent one 
from realizing the fact. It is, perhaps, the only 
business place in the city having street-level en- 
trances and handsome fronts to both the first and 
second stories. The plan of the store is in the 
shape ofa T, with a 68-foot entrance on Tremont 
Street, broadening to 275 feet on the arms of the 
T, and with an entrance to the second floor at each 
end of the cross-piece, from Pemberton Square on 
the right and Beacon Street on the left. The store 
is 200 feet deep by 275 feet at the rear. Six stories 
are occupied, and over 4000 feet of counters are 
required. 

The new departments in the reac are very hand- 
somely fitted up, and include an extensive upright 
show-case for the silver-plated ware, and roomy 
tables and cases for the Japanese goods, china and 
glass ware, etc. In the farther corner is one of the 
most complete assortments of kitchen-furnishing 
goods in the city, embracing everything required, 
from the standard articles to the latest novelties. 
At the left, room was made for a full line of ladies’ 
and misses’ boots, shoes and slippers. Near the 
Pemberton Square entrance is the new specialty 
with which Messrs. Houghton & Dutton made 
such a sensation in the trade last fall and winter,— 
the crockery, glass ware and artistic china. They 
claim to have reduced the prices of these goods 
fully 100 per cent, and those who think of their 
stock as made of cheav goods have only to see 
them to learn their mistake. Their importations 
are rica and beautiful, and the low prices are 
simply astonishing. The millinery department is 
just now a centre of attraction, with its seasonable 
hats and gay ribbons and flowers. The suit and 

loak department is also a busy one, like its near 
neighbor, the ladies’ and children’s underwear. 
Domestic goods, gloves, laces, dress trimmings, 
stationery, toilet goods, and a score of things that 
we haven't space even to mention, fill every nook 
and corner of this unique and admirably planned 
emporium. It is no wonder that it is always 
thronged with customers, and is every week ex- 
tending its reputation. Our readers will find it 
well worth their time to visit Houghton & Dutton, 
‘> Tremont Street, 5 Beacon Street, 24 and 25 Pem- 
berton Square, Boston, Mass. 





“On my Back!” Don’t say it again. Say 
rather [to your druggist]: “Give me a bottle of 
Hunt’s Remedy!” It always cures. 





Tue aged and infirm are strengthened and fac- 
Inties brightened by Malt Bitters. 


The World Abroad, 


SUMMARY OF LATEST FOREIGN DIS- 
PATCHES. 


Great Britain. 


of Commons has disposed of the 
Bradlaugh case, by the passage of Gladstone’s res- 
clution admitting all elected members to affirm 
who may claim to do so instead of taking the 
oath, and a subsequent motion by Gladstone that 
the resolution be a standing order was also agreed 
to without division. Mr. Bradlaugh then took his 
seat as a member of the House, and made a speech 
in support of the Irish relief bill. The opposition 
have determined to bring his case before the Court 
of Queen's Bench, and as he left Westminster Hall 
a writ was served upon him, at the suit of Henry 
Lewis Clark claiming to recover a penalty of £500 
of the defendant for his affirming in lieu of taking 
the oath, and afterward sitting and voting in the 
House of Commons. Mr. Bradlaugh announces 
his intention to contest the matter to the utmost, 
and will receive cordial support in the struggle, 
from his friends and constituents. 

Cotton operatives of Preston and Ashton-under- 
Lyne have decided not to join the strike threatened 
this month by Bolton, Stalybridge and Rochdale 
operatives. The strike, therefore, will be only 
partial and local. The great strike at Mossley has 
been adjusted by a compromise between the spin- 
ners and the manufacturers. 

At a meeting of the Mansion House Relief Com- 
mittee, accounts received from 
showed that the famine fever was widely increas- 
ing in Ireland. 

The Americans have again carried off the 
honors at the International rifle shooting match at 
Dollymount, winning the highest money prizes at 
the Abercorn Match, but being precluded from 
taking the cup, competition for which was confined 
to Irishmen qualified to represent Lreland in the 
match for the Elcho shield. In the all Ireland 
match on Saturday, the third and last day of the 
Dollymount shooting, the Yankees were again vic- 
torious. 

The London Gazette announces that from July 
1, animals from British North America arriving at 
Liverpool may be transshipped in the Mersey to 
vessels specially licensed by Privy Council for con- 
veyance to the dock quay, or other landing place 
within port of Liverpool. 

The Tay Bridge Commissioners have presented 
two reports. ‘The majority report censures more 
or less severely the contractors, engineer and 
North British Railway Company. The design of 
the bridge is condemned, and the company is 
charged with neglecting to keep it in proper re- 
pair. Although the construction of the bridge 
was faulty, the Commissioners believe it might 
have weathered storms and lasted years had it 
been kept in proper repair. The minority report 
arrives at substantially the same conclusion, but 
differs on matter of detail. . 

The Fourth of July was celebrated by the Amer- 
icans in London, and the Times in an editorial ar- 
ticle congratulates the United States on their happy 
situation and the prospect commercially and polit- 
ically, and declares that all mankind gain by the 
prosperity which the American people has suc- 
ceeded in extracting from the noble land it 
tenants. 

Serious explosions in the gas main supplying 
Tottenham Court road, London, last Monday 
night, caused Jarge fissures in several parts of va- 
rious streets, wrecking fronts of houses and caus- 
ing great damage. Two persons were killed and 
fifteen injured. Four hunpred horses were dam- 


aged. 





The Howse 


verigue dictriote 


France. 


The expulsion of the Jesuits from France is vir- 
tually accomplished. A large number of magis- 
trates in various parts of the country resigned 
rather than carry out the decrees, but their places 
were promptly filled. WDhroughout the province 
the Jesuits quitted their establisments under pro- 
test, declaring they only yielding to compulsion. 
At Avignon and Marseilles their sympathizers 
were somewhat disorderly. At Lyons and Angers 
the Jesuits have constituted Shemselves as civil so- 
cieties, and the question thus raised will be brought 
before the courts. At Vals, the door of the estab- 
lishment had to be forced and the Jesuits con- 
ducted out by soldiers, a battalion of whom were 
present underarms. At Paris the principal Jesuit 
establishment was forced by the police, and the 
cells broken open. 

The Senate has passed the amnesty bill with an 
amendment excluding from its benefits all incendi- 








aries and assassins. Pardons for all Communists 
have already been signed, and will be gazetted 
July 14, at the latest. 

A meeting of abont two thousand persons has 
been held at Bordeaux, to promote a commercial 
treaty between France and the United States. A 
resolution was adopted that the French Govern- 
ment be invited to reopen negotiations. 


Turkey. 


The foreign Ambassadors at Constantinople have 

given the Porte clearly to understand that if the 
orte accepts the suggestion in regard to the sur- 
render of Dulcigno it must execute it without de- 
lay or the Powers will insist upon the immediate 
execution of the previous conditions. 

The Porte appears to be hesitating about accept- 
ing the decision of the Berlin conference, and 
would probably like to resist, but war would be 
very unpopular and probably be the signal for an 
outbreak in every part of the empire. Orders have 
been given forthe mobilization of a second army 
corps, and plans have been submitted for the for- 
tification of the Dardanelles. Troops are being 
moved in the direction of the Greek frontier, and 
artillery and ammunition sent to Salonica. The 
Government evidently wishes to frighten Europe, 
and it may by using means for this purpose to 
bring about inadvertently some unforeseen catas- 
trophe. 

A dispatch from Scutari says 4000 Albanians 
have been posted at the most suitable spots to pre- 
vent the cession of Dulcigno. Every position of 
advantage forming a continuous line from the 
Adriatic coast to the shores of the Lake is now oc- 
cupied by Albanians, and it is believed that the 
Porte is secretly inciting them to resistance to the 
rectification of the frontier. 


Russia. 


It is officially announced from St. Petersburg 
that the rinderpest is raging in 43 districts on the 
shores of the Black Sea, and has also appeared in 
the Zoological Gardens in St. Petersburg. 

The volunteer cruiser Russia which sailed from 
Cronstadt for Vladivas, took four generals, seven- 
ty-one officers a number of engineers and artillery- 
men. 

The Golos states that the Russian Minister of 
War bas asked for 10,300 roubles to purchase heli- 
graphs for the Turcoman expediton. 

Later despatches confirm the report of the defeat 
of Gen. Skobeloff by the Chinese. 


General Items. 


There has been a very severe shock of earth- 
quake in Brieg, Canton of Valais, Switzerland. 
Many buildings were injured. : 

The Upper House of the Prussian Diet has 
adopted, by a large majority, the church bill in the 
form in which it left the Lower House. 

A dispatch from Copenhagen states that a se- 
vere small pox epidemic is raging in Christiana. 

A Paris dispatch says the famous brigand chief, 
Casimo Girordamo, who in 1861 was the terror of 
Benevento District in Italy, and who defied capture 
but voluntarily emigrated to America, has returned 
to his old haunts and occupation. 

A Madrid dispatch says; “The Superior of the 
Abbey of the Premontres in the neighborhood of 
Avignon, an American named Edmonds, has visit- 
ed this city to obtain —. to transport his 
community to the Iberian Peninsula. In the 
meantime he has placed h's convent under the pro- 
tection of representatives of the United States and 





planted the Stars and Stripes on the walls of the 
abbey.” 
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A dispatch from Halifax says that a community 
of Jesuits, expelled from France, are going to take 
charge of the Roman Catholic College at Char- 
lottetown. It isrumored that Rev. Mr. gow O at 
present principal of the American Jesuit College, 
will be removed to Charlottetown to assume the 
direction of St. Dunstan's. 

A recent engagement is reported between the 
British troops and the Afghans, in which the latter 
were severely punished. 


| Business Aotices. 


A CARD. 

To all who are suffering from the errors and Indiscre- 
tions of youth, nervous weakness, early decay, loss 
of manhood, &c., I will send a recipe that will cure 
you, FREE OF CHARGE. This great remedy was 
discovered by a missionary in South America, Send 
a self-addressed envelope to the Rev. Jossriu T. 
INMAN, Station D, New York City. bztlo 


| Marriages 3 and Deaths. 


MARRIED. 


In this city, June 30, by Rev. John Wright, Mr. 
Walter Jenney to Miss Lizzie B., daughter of Frank- 
lin Hedge, Baq. 

July 2, by Rev. O. T. Walker, Samuel M. Tyler of 
Lisbon, Me., to Eliza E. Leavitt of Portland, Me. 

In Chelsea, July 1, by Rev. BE. T. Burrill, Wm. IL. 
Golding to Georgianna K. Putnam 

Ip Milton, June 30, by Rev. Frederick Frothingham, 
Joseph Nash to Henrietta C. Price. 

In Lynn, June 30, by Rev. James L. Hill, Mr. Chas. 
H. Harney to Miss Emily Horton. June #0, by same, 
Mr. Chas. H. Hill to Miss Emma Stocker of Saugus. 

In Southampton, June 30, by Rey. J. I. T. Coolidge, 
D. D., Mr. James C. Hamlen of Portland, Me., to Miss 
Caroline F. White. 7 

In Hyde Park, June 30, by Rev. Wm. A. Judson, 
Edwin J. Wescot to Sarah L. Chapin. 

In Newton, June 30, by Rev. Geo. E. Phipps, Ed- 
ward M. Clapp to Mary A. Hollis. 

In Bolton, June 30, by Rev. Cyrus A. Roys, Francis 
C. Edes to Katherine O. Nourse. 

In Hanson, June 26, by Rev, J.8. Gay, Nathan 8. 
Baker to Flora Smith, both of Pembroke. 











DIED. 


In Roxbury, July 2, Elizabeth, wife of Richard 
Weeks, 75 yrs 4 mos. 

In Somerville, July 1, Hattie M. Thurston, 33 yrs. 

In Cambridge, June 2, Lucy C., wife*ef John M. 
Tyler, 57 yrs 8 mos. 

In Chelsea, July 2, Lizzie Stevens Huntress, 19 yrs 
10 mos. 

In Malden, July 1, Geo. H. Fall, 65 yra. 

In West Hanover, June 23, Oren Josselyn, 87 yrs. 

In Middleboro’, July 1, Horatio Leonard, 63 yrs 11 


In Norwood, July 2, Sidney E. Morse, 57 yrs. 

In Melrose, June 29, Charlie Sears, son of Joseph 
D. Wilde, 11 yra 6 mos. 

In Neponset, June 30, Hannah P., wife of John B. 
Pratt, 56 yrs. 

In Cohasset, June 28, Mr. Ephraim Lincoln. 

In West Medway, June 30, Mary E. Ide, widow of 
Rev. Jacob Ide, D. D. 

In Salem, June 30, Dea. Eben Buswell, 76 yra 9 mos. 

In Natick, July 1, Paul P. Lewis of East Boston, 52. 

In Scituate, July 2, Mrs. Jane T., widew of John 
Beale, 85 yrs. 

In North Scituate, July 4, Josiah Hunt, 75 yra 10 
mos. 

In Arlington, July 3, J. D. Mason, M. D. 

In New London, Ct., omy 1, Daniel Waldo Lincoln 

y 1, Elizabeth Crownin- 

shield, wife of Dr. Wm. Appleton, and daughter of 
Gardiner G. Hammond, 25 yrs 2 mos. 





Be- Persons ordering articles advertised in 
will please say that they sew 


NEW ENGLAND 


our columns, 
the advertisement tn the 


VARMER. 


New Advertisements, 
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EYE GLASSES 


—AND— 


SPECTACLES 


Made for our Special Sale, 
all warranted a prime arti- 
cle! Prices 22 cts. upwards. 
Send for our price list. 


55 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON, 


AND 


DUTTON. 


Our Glasses will enable 


merchandise purchased from 
us than any you have ever 
seen with any other 


Eye Glasses. 
HOUGHTON 


AND 


DUTTON. 





CHEAP AT 
Houghton 
& Dutton’s. 


TOYS & DOLLS 


FOR SALE BY 


HOUGHTON 


AND 


DUTTON. 


Ladies’, Children’s and 
Boots, Shoes 
and Slippers, also Rub- 


HTON 


AND 


DUTTON’S. 


China and Glass 
Wares, Kitchen 
Goods, 


Houghton 
& DUTTON’S, 


55 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Come and see us when in 
Boston, or send us an order. 


BY MAIL. 


ERRORS OF YOUTH. 


Recipe Free for the speedy cure of Seminal Weak 
ness, Lost Manhood, and all diseases brought on by 
outhful indiseretions. Address DAVIDSON & CO., 
‘8 Nassau Street, New York. 5228 

















5 Chromo, Motto, Shells, Scrolls, etc., Cards, in 
case, with name, 10c. E. H. PARDEE, Fair 
Haven, Conn. 13t2s 





YELLOW Frver.—The 
engineers of the Central 
Railroad of Georgia say: 

“Though exposed to the 
worst miasmatic infiu- 
ences of the Yellow Fever, 
by going in and coming 
out of Savannah at differ 
A ™ ent hours of the night, 

a Mi. and also in punting en- 

R ‘xe U L A fe) R tire nights in the city dur. 

' ive ing the prevalence of the 

Yellow Fever epidemic of 
1874, with but the single exception of one of us (who 
was taken sick, but speedily recovered) we continued 
in our usual good health—a circumstance we can ac- 
count for in no other way but by the effect, under 
Providence, of the habitual and continued use of Sim- 
mons Liver Regulator while we were exposed to this 
Yellow Fever malaria.” 


MEOPATI CARY 
v E & sPECIFICS 
FOR THE CURE OF_ALL OF 
Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Dogs, Hogs & Poultry. 
_For Twenty Years Humphreys’ Veterinary 
Beeridecs have bean used Dy Farmers, Btoc - 
reeders, .R., 4 

Menageries and others with perfect 7 

LIS F 
A.A. core! Reverand dndlggumation, Mk 
‘ever, Spinal Menin, 2 

B.R. ‘Cures Founder, “Bpa my Stiftness, 5 
1.C, Cures Distem ’ 

D.1. Cures Bots or Grubs, Worms,- - - 


E.E , Heaves, Pneu 
F., Cures Colle or Gripes, Bellyache, 


G.G. Prevents Abortion 
H.H. Cures ail Urinary, "+. 
1.1, Cures Eruptive Diseases, &e. 
J.J. Cures all Diseases of Digestion, -_- 
Veterinary Case (black walnut) with Vet- 
erinary Manual, (390 pp.), 10 of 

. Medicine, and Medicator, - - - - - gs. 

Medicator,- - - 


ese Vi Cases are sent free 
en EE tae 
eneynciton rapier pees cas 
"Pamphlets sent free on application. 
sabes (Oy ty tt Mer pecs, 
13toam8Feb 


MARK iis!"Scia'st all stationers. ya 








other House in Boston. 


are 


Closed Out from the 
facturer, and will be sold at 


everywhere at $5 to $7.50. 


| 
No. 55 Tremont, Street, Boston. 


And Ladivs' Fayal Stade 


AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY NE 


HOUGHTON 
GREAT STORE 
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121-2 CENTS. 


STRAW CARPETS, 








& DUTTON’S 
IN BOSTON! 


Atheitus 


vy 
- 


‘9B-T SI 0} UMO OTE 


‘SLAdUV) MVULLS 


NEW WAY for people living in the country to obtain Goods is to 


send us Orders for any kind of merchandise by mail, no matter what the 


article may be which is wanted. We will quote lower prices than any 
Try us by sending an Order by mail! 


OUR STOCK CONSISTS OF 


Hamburg Edgings, Laces, Hosiery, Gloves, Shirts, Drawers, Cloaks, Suits, 


Shawls, Corsets, Skirts, Black Silks, Velvets, Linen Goods, Dry and 


Fancy Goods, Jewelry, Hats, Bonnets, Ribbons, Dress Trimmings, Flowers, 


Feathers, Ruchings, Neck Ties, Scarfs, Ladies’ and Children’s Boots, Shoes, 


Rubbers, Slippers, Yarns, Worsteds, Small Wares, Toilet Articles, Toys, 
Books, Dolls, Games, Pictures, Baskets, Shopping Bags, Lunch Baskets, 
every kind of Silvery-Plated Ware, Spoons, Knives and Forks, every kind 
of China and Crockery Ware for Table Use, China Dinner and Tea Sets, 
Colored China Ware, China and Glass Vases, Chamber China Sets, every 
sort and quality Glass Ware for Table Use, all articles used in the 
Kitchen, Tin Ware, etc., at our very Lowest Prices, Wholesale and Retail. 


We will send you samples of LACES, RIBBONS, HAMBURGS, and 


DIRECT ALL 


HOUCHTON 


65 


Goods not proving satisfactory may 


many other articles, in letter, by mail, which will do you good to see our 
low prices and compare styles and qualities. 


ORDERS TO 


& DUTTON, 


TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, 


be returned and money refunded. 





During the month 


of July subscriptions will be received for the CHI- 


CAGO WEEKLY NEWS, extending from the date of receipt to Jan- 
uary Ist next for TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 
WEEKLY NEWS Is a large $2-column paper, edited with special 
reference to the needs of the family circle. 
a news paper, every issue presenting complete telegraphic reports of all 


The CHICAGO 


It is especially complete as 


important happenings the world over. Its Chicago Market Quota- 
tions are fulland trustworthy. Itis Independent in Politics, giv- 


‘JULY 


metre 


ing all political intelligence free from partisan coloring, and discussing 
political questions without fear or favor as to parties. Condensed notes 
on Art, Literature, Science, Industries, Fashions, etc., and 
SIX COMPLETE 
»politan weekly 
SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS « 
To afford all desir ity 0 
the character of the CHICAGO WEEKLY N 


D STORIES in every issue. It is the cheapest 
published in the United States, costing only 

A YEAR. 
ingit an opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
iEWwWs sulb- 


before 


scribing for a year we make this special offer forthe MONTH OF 
JULY ONLY of sending this paper from date to January Ist next for 


the nominal price of 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 


OTICE—That this special subscription term includes the entire 


Presidential Campaign and extends two months beyond—to Jan.1, 1881. 


Acilubof five sub- 


VENTY T 
N 
A J 1 
A 25c coin may besafely sent in astrong envelope, 
B gntaiieas fora bne Dollar Bill. Address, VICTOR F. LAWSON, 
Publisher, 123 Fifth Avenue, Chicago, Il. 
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LAWN SUITS. 


Among the Bargains offered in 


HOUGETON & DUTTON 


Suit Department 


130 Beautiful LAWN | 
SUITS, in ALL COLORS, just 
Manu- 


$3.00 EACH. 


The above-named Suits sold 





HOUGHTON & DUTTON, 


GIRLS’ AND CHILDREN’S | 


| 


Straw Shade Hats, 


FAYALS, TURBANS, ROUND 
HATS AND BONNETS, 


Ilatay 


FAYAL SHADE HATS, 
FAYAL SHADE HATS, 
FAYAL SHADE HATS, 


Are the lightest and prettiest shade in the world. 
Price 35 cents, up. These FAYALS are desirable. 
Please see them. 


HOUCHTON & DUTTON, 


TRIPLE-PLATED SILVERWARE, 


55 Tremont Street, | 


HOUGHTON & DUTTON 
Do and will continue to sell Triple-plated | 
Silverware, of all the best manufactures, | 
cheaper than any other house in Boston, at 
prices that defy competition. 
Triple-plated four-bottle 
from $2.44 to $7.09. 
Triple-plated five-bottie Casters from | 
$3.05 to $7.73. 
Triple-plated Cake 
$3.25 to $7.99. 


HOUCHTON & DUTTON. 


Casters 


Baskets from 








Silk Parasols and Umbrel- 
las, Cotton Parasols and Um- 
brellas, RAIN UMBRELLAS, 
Sun Shades. 


“JAPANESE” 


Fancy Paper. Also, Silk Pa- 
asols and Sun Shades, 2¢., 3¢., 
4¢., 5¢., 6¢., Se., 10¢., 12¢, up 
to 65c.; all very Stylish and 
Handsome Goods. 


55 Tremont S8t., Boston Mass. 
HOUGHTON 


AND 


DUTTON. 
OLIVER 


CHILLED PLOW, _°'™ 
~ a 


cso TUN 


SOLD IN 
1879. 


We will send one to any responsible Farmer, and if 
it does not prove a 


BETTER PLOW 
For any kind of Land, and of Easier 
Draft 


than he ever used, or can buy, we will pay the 
freight and order it away. It has a Sloping nd- 
side and a Cutter on the Point that protects the 
edge of the mouldboard. 


THE CASADAY SULKY PLOW 


With two or three horses, is giving ‘ect satisfaction 
in New Englend, eqully as well as the 


OLIVER CHILLED PLOW. 


East MILTON, May 11, 1880. 
Messrs. Whittemore Bros.:—The Casaday Sulk 
Plow I bought of you gives Perfect Sa jon. It 
does the best and most work, on smooth and rocky 
land of any Plow that I ever owned, and I would not 
be without it. It is easy work for two horses. 
(Signed) C. I. COPELAND. 


WHITTEMORE BROS., 


128 & 130 So. Market St., Boston. 28 








5 Chromo, Snowflake and Lace Cards with name 
10c.; 40 all chromos, 100. STAR PRINTIN' 
CO., Northford, Ct. 2622 


New Styles, Bevel Edge Cards, 25 cts.; or 20 
12: om neg 10 cts. J! B. HUSTED, Nassau, 





Actress Photos, 10 Comic So 10 Transp’t Cards, 
10 Gane Authors léc. Chromo Co, Northford, Conn. 








5 Superb ass’td Gold and Silver Chromo Cards, 10c. 
Agent's outfit, 10e. SPRING & OO., none 


E 
| Also CELERY. Best & Cheapest in Americn 
| of Plants. r 





A GREAT BARGAIN 


145 Needles (assorted sizes), comprising 
everything ever needed in any family — retail 
price in stores, 0. ; 12 good Steel Pens, 10c. ; 
1 Silver-Plated Thimble, 1l0c.; McLain’s 
Imitator, for imitating all kinds of birds and 
animals, l5o.; 1 good Pocket Knife, c.; 1 
fine Rubber Comb, l0c.; 1 Memorandum 
Book (8 pages), lic.; 1 Rubber-Tip Lead- 
Pencil, l0c.; 1 Cake Shaving Soap, l0c.; 
2 good Penholders, l0c. ; 5 Packs Flower 
Seeds, 0c.; Mammoth Cabbage (heads 
201 te 50% each), package %c.; Mammoth 
Puampkina (have been grown to weigh 150 1D), 
package 2c.; Serpent Cucumber (coils up 
like a snake, 2 to 6 feet in length), package 5c. ; 
Glant Corn (grows 12 feet high, 160 bushels per 


acre), package 25c. 
I will send every 
article mentioned 
A GREAT OFFER 

abeve (price $3.50), and also the ** Home and 

arm,” a large &page 48-colymn illustra’ 
semi-monthly Family Paper (well worth 81), for 
a whole year, all by mail, postpaid, for only 
$1.25. Specimen copy for 3c. stamp. Mention 
this paper. G3 Remt by registered letter or 

P. OQ. order on LYONS, New York. Address 

WRANK_ FINCH, 

Clyde, New York. 
2" If preferred, I will send the Needles, Pens, 
Rubber Comb, McLain’s Imitator, Flower Seeds, 
and the Paper a whole year, all postpaid, for 


only $1.00. 





17-Stop ORGANS 
Sub-bass & Oct. Coupler, box'd & ship’d only $97.75. 
New Pianos $195 to $160. Before you buy an in- 
strument be sure to see my Mid-summer offer illus- 
trated, free. Address, DANIEL F. BEATTY, Wash- 
ington, N. J. 10teop22 


ait CABBAGE 


urarTny 
RELIABLE 


vee 
FRESH 


Millions 
Catalogue free. I. F. TILLINGHAST, 
La Plume, Pa 4t25 


EVERY FARMER’S BOY 


SHOULD TAKE A COURSE IN PHYs- 





} KK ICS, Chemistry, and Botany in Cushing Academy 
| Laboratories. Send to the Principal for a Catalogue, 


Ashburnham, Mass. 


t27 


A Year and expenses to agents. Outfit Free 
Address P. O. Vickrry, Augusta, Me. 52t20 


Heal Cstate-—-Stock, 





13t27-13t1,Jan. 


FARMS SOLD. 
F YOU WISH TO SELL YOUR FARM 
and save from $100 to $200 Broker’s commission, 
send 25 cents for a copy of the New England Farm 
Register, and learn facts in regard to our plan. Ad.- 
dress the FARMERS’ CO-OPERATIVE AGENCY, 
No. 11 Cornhill. JOHN K. ABBOTT, Manager. 34t10 








Segal Botices, 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 

SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 8S. PROBATE COURT. 
To the next of Kin, Creditors, and all other persons 
interested in the estate of ANNA JOHNSON, late of 
Sudbury, in said County, deceased, intestate: Where- 
as, application has been made to said Court to grant a 
letter of administration on the e-tate of said deceased, 
to EPHRAIM STONE, of Somerville, in the County of 
Middlesex. You are hereby cited to appear at a Pro- 
bate Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the fourth Tuesday of July inst., at 
nine o’clock before noon, to show cause, if any you 
have, against granting the same. And the said peti 
tioner is hereby directed to give public notice thereof, 
by publishing this citation once a week, for three suc- 
cessive weeks, in the newspaper called the New ENG- 
LAND FARMER, printed at Boston, the last publica 
tion to be two days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, ‘ee 
of said Court, this seventh day of July, in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and eighty. 
3w28 . J. H. TYLER, Register. 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHT- 
SETTS, MIDDLESEX, SS, At a Probate Court 
holden at Cambridge in and for said County of Middle- 
sex, on the twenty-fifth day of May, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand Jet hundred and eighty. On the 
etition 6f CHARLES KOSCOE BASStORD, of 
Heriboroagh, in said County, praying that his name 
may be changed to that of CHARLES Roscoe CRAIG, 
public notice having been given, according to the or- 
der of Court, that all persons might appear and show 
cause, if any they had, why the same should not be 
granted, and it appearing that the reason given there. 
for is sufficient, and consistent with the public inter- 
est, and being satisfactory to the Court, and no objec- 
tion being made, it is decreed that his name be 
changed, as prayed for, to that of Charles Roscoe 
Craig, whieh name he shall hereafter bear, and which 
shali be his legal name, and that he give public notice 
of said change by publishing this deoree once a week 
for three successive weeks jn the newspaper called the 
New ENGLAND FARMER, Baya at Boston, and 
make return to this Court under oath that such notice 
has been given. GEORGE M. BROOKS, 
3w27 Judge of Probate Court. 
OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 8S. PROBATE COURT. 
To all persons interested in the estate of SABRINA 
REED, late of Swanzey, in the Coynty of Cheshire 
and State of New Hampshire, deceased, testate. 
Greeting: Whereas, ALONZO A. WARE, of said Swan- 
zey, the executor of the last will and testament of said 
deceased, has presented to said Court, his petition 
representing that said Sabrina Reed at the time of her 
decease, was the owner of 30 shares of the capital stock 
of the Railroad National Bank, and 40 shares of the 
capital stock of the Merchants National Bank, gospe- 
rations established at Lowell in said County of Middle- 
sex; also, certain deposits in Savings Banks in said 
Lowell, and praying that he may be authorized to sell 
and transfer said stocks, and to receive as executor 
aforesaid said deposits, You are hereby cited to ap- 
pear at a Probate Court, to be held at Lowell, in 
said County of Middlesex, on the third ‘Tuesday of July 
next, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, 
if amy you have, against the same. And said 
itioner is ordered to serye this citation by pub- 
hing the same once a week, for three successive 
weeks, inthe New ENGLAND FARMER, & newspaper 
printed at Boston, the last publication to be two days, 
at least, before said Court. 
Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this ete re day of June, in the year 
3 


of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and eighty, 
3w27 . H. TYLER, 5 hardy 


vor wEs TH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 8S. PROBATE COURT. 
To the next of Kin, Creditors, and all other png 
interested in the estate of JAMES L. HUTCHINSON, 
late of Somerville, in said County, deceased, intestate : 
Whereas, application has been made to said Cou to 
t a letter of administration on the estate of sai 
Seceased, to Joserpn I. HytTcutyson, of Boston, 
in the cont + —— ron ace Deeg ted ta 
appear at a Probate Cou 0 held at Cam 5 
in sgid County of Middlesex’ on the second Tuesday 
af July next, at nine o'clock before noon, to show 
cause, if < you have, against granting the same. 
And the said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation once 
a week, for three successive weeks, in the new r 
called the NEw ENGLAND FARMER, printed at 8- 
ton, the last publication to be two days, at least, before 


“Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Eaquire, Judge of 
said Court, nineteenth day of June, in the year 
thoyssnd eight hundred and eighty 

"eae J. H. TYLER, Register 
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' LATEST IMPROVED 


HORSE-POWERS, 


r yo -¥ 


oe om MG 


for One, Two, and Three Horses. 
MACHINES FOR 


THRESHING AND CLEANING GRAIN 
and Sawing Wood. 


Patented, Manufactured, and Sold by 


A. W. CRAY’S SONS, 


Middletown Springs, Vt. 
The most satisfactory machines in the market. 
HIGH EST AWARD at all competitive exhibitions. 
Don’t fail to send for Cireulais and Price List, which 
will be furnished free. Address as above. 13tz 


Cider Mills & Wine Presses, 


I O NOT FAIL TO SEND FOR OUR 

new illustrated catalogue of Cider Mills. A 
long needed want supplied. A mili that can be run 
by hand or power, and grind 60 Bushels Apples 
yer hour. We have all sizes of Mills. Do not 
‘ail to exumine. 


Higganum M’f’g Corporation, 
HIGGANUM, CONN, 
Warehouse 38 South Market St., Boston, Ms. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Agricultural Implements 


of every Description. 8t26 


STOCKBRIDGE 


MANURE, 


— FOR — 


Hungarian, 
Millet, and 
Fodder Corn. 


THE AMOUNT REQUIRED TO AN 

acre is from one to three bags, costing from $5 to 
$15 an acre, and producing from two to four tons of 
Hungarian and Millet, and a larger quantity of fodder 
cérn. These crops should be planted on a quick act 
ing manure like the Stockbridge, as they grow quickly 
and require the plant food to be in an available form. 
In view of the prevaillug drought and the short hay 
crop, farmers should sow fodder crops of some kind. 
Hungarian, Millet and fodder corn all flourish better 
in warm and comparatively dry weather. They may 
be sown as late as the middle of August on the Stock 
bridge, and mature in good time. If our local agents 
have not the Fertilizer in stock, send to us. Orders 
will be shipped the day they are received. 


BOWKER FERTILIZER CO.,, 
43 Chatham Street, Boston, 


27tf or 3 Park Place, New York. 


WHEELER & WILSONS 
NEW” oe 


= > 
Sr 


The Cheapest Machine to Buy | 


—BECAUSE IT Is—— 


THE EASIEST TO LEARN! 
THE EASIEST TO MANAGE! 
THE LIGHTEST RUNNING! 
THE MOST DURABLE 


—AND— 


DOES THE MOST PERFECT WORK, 
WHEELER & WILSON 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
167 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
5t27 GEho. W. BROWN, Agt. 


The Best New Music Books, 


For High Schools. 
The Welcome Chorus. ¢¢:.0. 2» 
W. 8. TILDEN. Just out, 


For Seashore or Mountains. 


Gems of English Song; Cluster 


fG a (82.00 Or one of 30 other Vocal or 
0 ems; Instrumental Bound Volumes of 


Sheet Music. ‘All the same price. 


For Sunday School Conventions. 


White Robes. aoc. 


By ABBEY and MUNGER. Very popular. 


For Choirs, Conventions, Singing Classes. 


Voice of Worship, (1, t. 0. nxxxsox. 
The Temple. $1.) By W. 0. Perkins. 


Examine for your Fall Classes. 
For Amateur Performers. 
Sorcerer, ($1.00 Bells of Corneville, ($1.50. 
Pinafore, (50c,) and many other Operas and Cantatas. 
Any book sent, post-free, for the retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


27tc 


FRUIT DRYER&BAKER 


OVER 11,000 JN USE 
THE BEST IN THE MARKET 
MADE ENTIRELY of GALVANIZED IRON 
AGENTS WANTED 
ZIMMERMAN FRUIT DRYER CO. 
Send for Circular, Cincinnati, QO. 

2w27 





STABLE MANURE, 
Wood Ashes and Other Fertilizers 


Constantly on hand and for sale at the lowest market 
tes. W. H. DOLE, 
Corner of A and Congress Streets, 


lyt5 SOUTH BOSTON, MASS. 


LEAD MF’G CO. 


Manufacturers of 


PURE 


White Lead 


Star Brand, 
|} Red Lead and 
Litharee,. 
Pat. Tin-lined 
Pipe, Pure Block 
Tin Pipe, Copper 
and Iron Pumps, 
LEAD PIPE AND SHEET LEAD. 
SAMUEL LITTLE, Pres. WM., J. BRIDE, Treas 
Seen, 24 & 26 Oliver St., Boston, Masa. 
ms 





‘PENSIONS! 


cw LAWS. THOUSANDS EN- 
AN titled. Every soldier even slightly disabled, by 
wound, disease or accident, entitled to pension, dating 
back to day of discharge. Even the logs of a finger or 
toe, entitles to pension. Alsa, all widows and de- 
pendent parents and minors entitled. Time limited. 
Apply at once. Many pensioners now entitled to in- 
crease, Bounty yet due to thousands. Land cases 
settled. Patents procured for inventors. Fees tix 
by law. Send two stamps for new laws, blanks qn 
instructions to E. H. GELSTON & CQ., Pension 
Patent Attorneys, Lock Box 735, W: » D. O. 

4025 


toh WW ATOUES: 


Rtg Yor Cainogueto PittesURGn Pa. 
‘GREAT WESTERN 


GUN WORKS, 
P -.% 








Rien, Shot dena, Revolvers, Crate nator examination, 


~ AND NOT 
B WEAR OUT. 
Farite Bt..N.¥. 





sQLp PRERS. B 





000'S NEW MOWER, 


(ENCLOSED GEAR. 


It is light, a perfect model of simplicity and strength, and the great success which has attended its intro 
duction has led us to offer it to the public for the harvest of 1880, believing that, for any one wanting an Easy 
Draft, Simple and Serviceable Mower, its equal has never been produced. 


It will pay you to call or send for Circular and Prices. 


Eagle Wheel Horse or Hand Dump Rake. 


Formerly known as Improved Ithaca. 


Wheels. 


Horse Rake in use. 


No Springs, Ratchets or Cog 


Easily handied by a Boy or Ciri large enough to drive a Horse. 
Highest Award Medal of Honor at the Centennial. 


Best made and cheapest 


it will pay you to cali or send for Circular and Prices. 


’ BULLARD HAYT TEDDERS. 
Nellis Harpoon Horse Hay Fork. 


Immense Stock of Haying Tools, 
In Creat Variety, Wholesale and Retail. 


&# Descriptive Pampiects furnished free on application. 


HAY 


CAPS, 


Made of the best prepared Amti-Mildew material, two yards square; each corner doubled over and fastened 
with a brass eyelet or grummet, and furnished with strings, and pointed stakes, making a complete article, 
ready for immediate use, and the most durable Hay Cap possible to get. 


Price per 100, $60.00; 


New Amber Sugar Cane per pound -25 
Pearl Millet per pound : 4 dn 
Golden Millet per bushel 


Common Millet ‘ “ 1.35 


Less 
HORAGE 


-25 | White Maryland Fodder Corn *“ 
1.50 | Evergreen Sugar Fodder Corn ‘ 


than 25, G2 1-2 cents each. 


CROPS. 


Hungarian Millet $1.35 
1.10 


3.00 


per bushel 


The best variety for green fodder.) 


ROOT CROPS. 


Sugar Beets, Mangel Wurtzels, Ruta Bagas and Turnips of all kinds, 


JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, 


Importers, Growers and Dealers in Vegetable, Field, Grass and Flower Seeds. 


Nos. 51, 52 and 


53 North 


Market St., BOSTON. 





PARKER & GANNETT. 


YOUR LAND 


HUNGARI 


~ MILLET 


WITH THE 


. MX L. 
SWIVEL PLOW. 


PARKER & GANNETT, 


49 North Market Street, and 


46 Merchants Row, 


BOSTON. 





ELECTRICITY IS 


LIFE! 


DR. RHODES’ ELECTRIC TRANSPUSING BATTERY ! 


THE ONLY BATTERY IN EXISTENCE capable 
which can be TRANSFUSED INTO THE SYSTEM 

Invented by Dr 
ment in the cure of 


of being Charged with 


G. W. RHODES, of Boston, Maas., 


Medicinal Properties, 


who for twelve years has successfully used this treat- 


PARALYSIS, BRAIN AND NERVOUS DISEASES, 


and who is still practicing the same method at his office, 119 Marlboro St. Boston, Mass 


Dr. Rhodes has at 


last yielded to the entreaties of some of our most influential citizens, and consented to allow this powerful elec 
trical agent to be placed within the reach of the millions who cannot afford time and money essential to office 


treatment. 


Whoever is subject to any of the following symptoms should wear the Battery 


Paralysis, Brain and Nervous Diseases, Rheumatism, Gout, Swollen Joints, Sciatica, Neuralgia, Lumbago, 


Aches and Pains, Nervous and General Debility, Spinal Diseases, weak Back or Side, 
Vertigo, ruinhess OF blood, Lack of 


WIZULS, NIRUIMAre, MCinucheoly, Olzciuess OF 


Wasting Decay, Restless 
Power, of Will, or Action, 


Palpitation of the Heart, Loss of Memory, Loss of Confidence, Fainting Spells, Hysteria, Epilepsy, Heartburn, 
Dyspepsia, Salt Rheum, Bronchitis, Weak Stomach, Flatulency, Diseases of the Heart and Lungs, Dropsy, 
Asthma, Pleurisy, Constipation, Jaundice, Sore Throat, Catarrh, Debility, Piles, Tumors, Sores, Boils, Car 
buncles, Fever and Ague, Liver Complaints, Diabetes, Kidney Complaints, Gravel, Chills, Female Complaints, 
Disordered Conditions of the Liver, Blood, Kidneys or Urinary Organs. 


DR. RHODES’ PATENT ELECTRIC TRANSFUSINC BATTERY 


is suspended from the neck by the means of a silken-covered copper wire, and rest 
Orders should be addressed to 


Sent by mail everywhere. Price, $2. 


8 upon the spinal column. 


TRANSFUSING BATTERY CO., 15 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass. ¥§ 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Weeks & Potter, 360 Washington St.; Carter, Harris & Hawley, 
Geo. C. Goodwin & Co., 38 Hanover St.; Rust Bros. 


Doolittle & Smith, 24 and 26 Tremont St.; 
& Bird, 43 and 45 Hanover St. 


BOSTON WHOLESALE AGENTS: 


6 Washington St.; Smith, 








Large Size—Solid Walnut & Octaves; 8 Sets of Reeds. CELESTE— 


SUB-BASS—ECHO, with Coupler and Grand Organ, 9 Stops— 
2 Knee Swells. Guaranteed Six Years. Sent on trial. 40,000 gold. 
Not one dissatisfied Purehaser. Send for Cireular. Address 


MARCHAL & SMITH, 8 Weat Eleventh Street, New York. 








Wheeler's Eclipse Windmill 


nN First self-regulating solid wheel mill in 
Improved upon for 13 years. Over 
Adopted exclusively 
Eclipse 


vented. 
8000 in use. 
leading Railroads. The 
ceived hundreds 
highest mention in Judges Centennial re 
= at Philadelphia. The New England 


on 50 | 
has re- | 


of first premiums and 


air awarded it first prize in 1877, 1878 and | 


! 1879. It is noislessin operation. Stands 
firm as a building in storm, and is ornamental in ap 
arance. All needing power for water supply on 
arms, suburban residences, or for irrigation, ¢ 
or any power purposes; apply for Circular to 
L. H. WHEELER, 40 Oliver St., 
52wi6 Boston, Mass. 


A. RIGGS, 


JROPRIETOR OF MODEL HERD OF 
I POLAND 
Black Beauty strains. 





NEL ANR Ses 
IDOL GIRL “Drawn from Life.” 
Circular sent upon application. 
B. C. PLATT, Business Manager, 
17tf Suffield, Conn. 





Rent paid two-and-a-quarter years buys one 


MASON BEST CABINET OR PARLOR 


AND 


HAMLIN 


ners of highest distinction at every 
world’s Fair for thirteen years 
Prices, $51, $57, $66, $84, $108 to $500 
and upward. Alsofor easy payments, 
$5 a month, or $6.38 a quarter and 
upward. Catalogues free, MASON 
& HAMLIN ORGAN CO,, 154 Tre 





mont St., BOSTON; 46 East 14th | 
ORGANS St., (Union Square,) NEW YORK; | 
149 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


ly22 





We send on 30 Days’ Trial our 
ELECTRO-VOLTAIC BELTS, BANDS, 
Suspensories, Trusses, ani! other ap- 
pliances, to those suffering from 
Nervous Debility, Weaknessea, or 
Lost Vitality from any cause; « 
those afticted with Rheumatism, 
Paralysis, Dyspepaia, Liver or Kid 
ney troulles, eto,, ete.; or Ruptures, 
jpeedy cures gu teed. (\ur Illustrated Pamphlet Free. 
Address VOLTAIC BELT CO., Marshall, Mich, 


52t? 





um, 13c. CHROMO CARD Co., Northford, Coun. 


BALED STABLE MANURE. 


Four Times the Strength of Loose, 


FOR SALE BY THE 


UNION BALED FERTILIZER COMPANY 


__22 Merchants Row BOSTON. _ ti 


80 Agents’ Samples, Chromo Cards, 10c. Autograph 
A 
52051 











FORSEEDING AND EXTRACTING JUICE 
‘ ALL? RUITS BEI RIES 
EVERY FAMILY NEEDS ONE. 


SAAD 


COR CAERLOGNE. & BLL. 
ENTERPRISE MANUFG.C° 
PHILADELPHIA PA 
FOR SALE BY 
THE HARDWARE TRADE. 

26t19 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY, 

- = SALE MASS, 

knera thro haat New Raguad a: the WHITEST 
INKST upd BES ot any size or thickness. 

TAPE, % in. wide, on reels for Curtain 


LEAD RIBBON, fro : 
“i for Builders » from 2% to 8 inghesa wide, on 
FP market prices fox. goods of equal quality. 


rt Ad 
y 





| pleasantly, and lies 


' 


rainage | 
| Good for the lawn, piazza, or ‘coo 


CHINA SWINE of the Magie and | 


| 


| 


ORGANS IN THE WORLD; win. | 


| 


| 
| 





214 Lb ny 


XX CUT (not painted, White Duck) $2. 
- = atlas | all Pg 
r| a Emer 


“~ 


inted Red, Brown 


‘a 
C 


MEAS We CUB. FT. 


Makes a perfect bed. No mattress or pillows re- 
quired. Better than a hammock, as it fits the body as 
straight. Folded or opened in 
It is just the thing for hotels, 
ie etc. 

est place in the 
house.” Splendid for invalids or children. Sent on 
receipt of price, or C. O. D. For 50 cts. extra, 
with order, 1 will prepay expressage to apy railroad 
station east of Mississippi River and north of Mason 
and Dixon’s Line. For 75 cents, in Minnesota, 
Missouri and Iowa. 

HERMON W. LADD, 108 Fulton St., Bos- 
ton; 207 Canal St., New York; 165 North Second St., 
Philadelphia; 04 Market St., Chicago. Semd for 
Circulars. 13t21 


Self-fastening. 
cottages, camp meetings, 


stantly. 
offices, 


Perfumed Cards, Gold, Snowflake, Chromo, and 
Lace and Lover’s Puzzle, 10c. CHAS. E. KAY 
New Haven, Ct. 


Beautiful Embossed Pictures, sent post-paid, for 
10e. Address F. L. CLINTON, Clintonville, Conn, 
13wil6 


Steamboat Lines. 
NORWICH LINE. 





‘FIRST CLASS FARE $3. 


BOSTON TO NEW YORK 


VIA 


New York & New England R. R. 


TAKE THIS RELIABLE LINE 


For Speed, Comfort and Safety, and avoid 
the Crowd common to lines running 
at Cheap Fares. 


No Speculation in State Rooms. 


State Rooms $i... .-.Berths free. 

Express Traine leave Depot, foot of Summer Street, 
Boston, at 6 P. M., week days, connecting at New 
London with the Favorite Sieamers 


City of New York and City of Boston. 


OFFICES—205 Washington St.; De pot, foot of Sum- 
mer St., Boston; and Pier No. 40, North River, New 
York. 

Limited Tickets are now also sold between 


WORCESTER 


And NEW YORK at 
ONE DOLLAR 
A. C. KENDALL, 


either way. 
JAS. H. WILSON, 
2 Vice President. Gen. Pass. Agent. 


FALL RIVER LINE, 


Dailv, Sundays included, for 


IN EB W YORK. 
First Class Fare $3.00. 
Excursion Tickets $5.00. 
Steamboat Express Train leaves Ola Colony De- 
pot at6P.M.WEEK DAYS and7 P.M., SUNDAYS, 


connecting at Fall River with the mammoth palace 
steamers, 


BRISTOL AND PROVIDENCE 


Arriving in New York at 7 A.M. Brooklyn and Jer. 
sey City passengers and baggage transferred free by 
“Annex” Boat. 

State-Rooms, Berths & Tickets for all points SOUTH 
and WEST can be secured at the Line Office, Ne. 3 
Old State House, corner Washington and State 
streets, and at Old Colony — 

L. H. PALMER, Agt., J. R. KENDRICK, Supt. 

8 Old State House, Boston. 4itd 


PROVIDENCE LINE 


BETWEEN 


Boston & New York, 


{Trains leave Boston & Providence R. R. 
Station daily o£ excepted) ati 
. M.; compect at Fox Point wharf, Providence with 
the New and Magnificent 
STEAMERS 


MASSACHUSETTS 


==A Duce 
RHODE ISLAND, 


arriving la New York at 6 A. M. Returning, leave 
Plor 9 orth River, at 6 P. M., arriving in Boston at 


Tickets and Staterooms secured at Com: offi 
cormer Btate street, and ct Becton 

d - BICHARDSON, Boston Agent. 
As A. FOLSOM, Supt. ; 
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Portry. 


BEYOND THE RIVER. 





Let us cross over the river and rest under the shadow 
of the trees.” 


{Joaquin Miller's poem read at the re-union of the 
Army of the Potomac at Burlington, Vt.) 


Along Potomac’s shadowy shore 
Still glide the ghost-white battle clouds. 
Dark Lybia, dreamer as of yore, 
Sees mighty marshalled hosts in shrouds ; 
In thunder hears far cannon-roar; 
He sees dread giants battling there, _ 
When lightnings flash fierce swords in air. 
He feels warm tears when plaintive winds 
And pitying war-clouds pause and weep, 
Where thrice an hundred thousand kings, 
Immortal as Columbia, sleep. 


O! remnant of that perished host, 
Rise up! Recross that ghostly shore! 
Advance! Press in each proad Gut-post 
And conquer! Conquer as before 
Aye conquer, 80 that nevermore 
May arm or army dare uprise 
Beneath those star-strewn bannered skies! 
Aye conquer! So that cycles through 
Your South would sooner lift high hand 
To cleave with sword God’s starry blue 
rhan rend the banner of this land. 


And conquer all with love! With hands 
Outstretched as eager brothers reach 
When stormy seas and trackless lands 
Have long divided them, let each 
Man slay his man with love. Aye, teach 
The world the art of war; to know 
That love beats down the bravest foe, 
And that all strife ehall cease forever 
And that the trade of war shall cease; 
Teach piteous, marshaled Motherlands 
rhe priceless victories of peace. 


To you, brave men, Peace makes appeal. 
To you who know the awful woe 
Of studied war, who bore the steel 
Above that noblest, bravest foe 
That ever fell, saw upturned there 
Pale boyish faces, touched white hands 
That dropt the sword to lift the prayer 
And die along the blood-soaked lands— 
To you Peace makes appeal for Peace; 
For only he who bears a scar 
Can know the awful agonies 
That track the brutal trade of war. 


Brave victors of the bravest days 
Th time hath chronicled; the few 
Survivors, scorched with powder’s blaze, 
As sown with fire, sifted through 
And shorn of limb, the while you stood 
Stout ranked as some dark serried wood, 
We celebrate no deeds of blood, 
Speak low and bend the head to know, 
With touch of pity, tinge of shame, 
That hecatombs of dead still show 
Man’s highest membership to fame. 


God's pity for poor Abel slain, 
With all his young years on his head; 
More pity for the living Cain 


With dreams undying of his dead 
Through all the years that may remain. 

But pity most her mute despair 

With lite’s long winter in her hair— 


‘Lorn mother leaning from the gate, 
To wait her boy, to wait alway; 
To look away, to wait and wait, 
rill the world goes out in the judgment day. 


Gray heroes of an age, the dream 
Of chivalry behooves the brave. 
When next your battle banners gleam 
In glad reunion, let them wave 
Beyond Potomac’s storied stream. 
Recross and meet again the gray! 
Meet there as you meet here to day. 
As June to May, bind blue to gray! 
Strike hands and hold an honored guest 
For one brief day, while yet you may, 
The man you last met breast to breast. 


True men were they in that dark day 
lo cause they deemed the truth. 
Displeasure and they passed away, 
Pride-crushed and penitent. The ground 
Is tilled. The high-born son lays bare 
A broken sword with bright plowshare— 
He plows a sire’s leveled mound! 
Yea, they have borne defeat like gods— 
And such defeat! Or wrong, or right, 
It takes as brave a man to bear 
Defeat like that as win the fight. 


God frowned 


Grand men, you too have donned the gray; 
That broader stream rolls dark before, 
Your ranks grow thin; the reveille 
Beats ever on that farther shore 
Dread muffled notes none disobey. 
Fill up your wasting ranks with those 
You knew as not unworthy foes. 
Fill up, "bout free, and so prepare 
To cross together; aye, to vie 
In valor in that crossing where 
Nor blue nor gray shall signify. 





A Selected Story. 
: = ™ hades Dinan 
JANE MARSHALL’S GOLDEN 


WEDDING, 


It was in the good old coaching-days that 
Jane Hewitt married Augustus Marshall, of 
Storewick. Those were very good days for 
all who happened to be in comfortable circum- 
stances, and disposed to happiness. But to 
the poor and dyspeptic those good old coach- 
days were no better than they might have 
been. Augustus Marshall was in prosperous 
worldly circumstances, had one of the finest 
houses in Storewick, was proud of his dining- 
room table and pictures, and, when he was 
married to Jane, proud, above all, of her. 

The marriage was not popular in Storewick. 
They said he might have done wiser, and she 
might have done better. He was a tall, dark, 
thin man of forty-five, already losing his hair 
at the crown and temples; and ie a lithe, 
dark, handsome maid of one-and-twenty. He 
had been married before, but had been wife- 
less for ten years. Of his first marriage a 
son eighteen and a daughter sixteen years of 
age survived, and lived with their father in his 
substantial house at Palmer’s Hill, just out- 
side the town. 

There were other reasons besides the dif- 
ference of age which made people shake their 
heads at this match. First of all, he was a 
widower, and ought not at his time of life, 
with grown-up children, presume to select the 
prettiest girl in all Storewick for a wife. In 
the next place, she had a little money, a few 
thousand pounds, and it looked greedy in a 
man in his good position to snatch, not only 
the prettiest girl in town, but one who, to- 
gether with her youth and good looks, which 
might in all reason be supposed to be intended 
for a younger man, had also money, which 
would be of great assistance to any enterpris- 
ing young man ; whereas, two thousand pounds, 
more or less, to Augustus Marshall, was noth- 
ing at all. Against this last count, it may be 
said Marshall settled the girl’s fortune upon 
herself—a provision no young man could 
make and employ the money in honorable 
trade. 

Notwithstanding all these objections of the 
gossips, the rector of St. Catherine’s church 
tied the knot. Also, in spite of what the 
gossips said, Jane Hewitt was meekly glad to 
marry Augustus Marshall, and very proud of 
her tall, handsome, grave-mannered husband. 
His presence had for her the solemn peace of 
church, without the sense of fear or personal 
responsibility. She looked up to him in a 
grave, sweet, old-fashioned way, as though 
she had just come out of the patriarchal age, 
and had not yet shaken off patriarchal no- 
tions. 

There was not much humor in either bride 
or bridgegroom ; but no one could resist see- 
ing the laughable sides of some of the inci- 
dents attending the wedding. The bride- 
groom had asked his son to pack his traveling- 
ing-case and forward it to the bride’s house, 
whence the pair were to start on their honey- 
moon for London; and it was not until a few 
minutes before the time appointed for starting 
that the son remembered he had, in the confu- 
sion, forgotten to do so. The departure .of 
the newly-married couple had to be delayed 
some hours in consequence of this. During 
the enforced delay, a pair of lovers were 
missed, and the rumor circulated that they had 
made a runaway match of it, using the post 
arranged for the bride and bridegroom to ac- 
complish their purpose. Subsequently, the 
two were found, seated on the back stairs. 
Then a boy of four, a brother of the bride, 
was lost, and could not be found, until at last 
they came upon him in an empty hamper in a 
lumber-room, whither he had carried a vast 
quantity of sweetstuff, among which he lay 
very sticky and very soundly asleep. Then 
the bridegroom suddenly recollected he had 
left his pocket-book in the coat he had worn 
yesterday, and that he had only a few pounds 
in loose change in his pocket. At all these 
small circumstances there was a good deal of 
laughing, and they afterward served as mile- 
stones to be referred to in the progress of that 
day. 

At last the bride and bridegroom got into 
the coach, and through the shouting of the 
crowd, among whom silver was thrown, start- 
ed, drawn by four good steppers, toward the 
first stage on their way to London. 

They were in no great haste. It was along 
time since he had taken a holiday, and he had 
made up his mind to think nothigg of business, 
and to forget for a few weeks all worry in the 
society of his beautiful wife. 

Although it was no more than a hundred 
and fifty miles from Storewick to London, the 
bride and bridegroom consumed no fewer than 
six days in the journey. Travelling was not 
very quick then. It was possible to get from 
Storewick to London in about four. But they 
were in no haste. They stopped at six towns 
on their way up, and saw all the sights time 
allowed them to see. ‘They had been married 
on Monday, and on Saturday of the same 
week they drove under the archway of one of 
the most famous inns in all London, hard by 
Ludgate Hill. 

Jane had loved her husband before she was 
married to him; but as the days went on her 
love grew deeper and stronger, and mingled 
with a devotional sentiment which illumined 
all her thoughts with a steady, peaceful light. 

He thought through her mind and antici- 
pated her desires. He was not foolish or 
fanciful about his beautiful Jane. He never 
pretended to be a year less than his age, and 
yet he had a mind for her youth; for he did 
not take her to places with a view to pleasi 
himself direetly, but of delighting himself 
through her pleasure. He had come to that 
time of life when the gloss of novelty is worn 
off most things. 

But the heart is the only thing in man that 
need not ay old with years. The ions 
of youth had cooled, and he was in the calm 
reflective period of middle life. He was no 
longer impulsive or narrow-minded. His eye 
for beauty had not dimmed, and he felt in 
himself that he had reached the period at 
which there is a decay of sentiment, when 
novelty declines. Hence he had no fear of 
taking a young and beautiful wife twenty-four 





et — 


years his junior. He wasn’t the least roman- 
tic. He never for a moment deceived him- 
self into believing that, by having her at his 
side, he could diminish his years. At the 
same time he resolved not to exact from her 
the manner of more years than she had 
reached. 

In no time of all her life had Jane been 
more happy than during these few weeks in 
London. Strong as her feeling of regard had 
been for her husband before marriage, she 
had a vague misgiving, that she should interest 
him little when they came to be constantly to- 
gether. She knew he was a grave, sedate, 
thoughtful man. She felt there was no dan- 

er of any reasonable man moceatale her of 
frivolity. But she was in great dread that he 
should find her trivial and oe of him. 
His first wife had been an unusually clever 
woman, and he was an unusually clever man. 
What had she to give to such a man, who, in 
addition to his native cleverness, owned 
twenty-four years’ more experience of the 
world and life? Only her duty and her love. 
She brought him no money that would be of 
any use to him. She was not polished nor ac- 
complished. She had not been accustomed to 
so good a home as his, and gravely doubted if 
she could, with justice to him, discharge the 
duties of its mistress. Then there were the 
grown-up son and daughter. How should she 
get on with them? ‘They of course would 
know his ways better than she at first. 
Would they, when she made mistakes because 
of ignorance of his habits, laugh at her? 
She could hardly bear that, not for her own 
sake, but not for his. She knew he was a 
just man, and that anything of the kind would 
pain him. 

But those few weeks of undivided compan- 
ship in the old inn hard by Ludgate Hill 
broke down forever the fears that stood in 
her path. They showed her how perfectly 
she and he were suited to each other. They 
left no room for doubt. He would be just as 
kind and affectionate to her all the days of his 
life, and she would love and reverence him. 

This time of quiet happiness at the old inn 
made a deep impression on him. He hed told 
himse‘f a thousand times before he had been 
married that he was not making a fool of him- 
self. He was no hot-headed boy running after 
the first pretty face he saw. He had watched 
her with interest for a few years back, and 
he knew his interpretation of her could not be 
wrong. He had marked the docile reverence 
of her nature, and the clinging gentleness of 
her heart. He knew she was not amused by 
the vain or frivolous distractions that youth 
often calls pleasure. He felt be was not as 
young as she, and that a younger husband 
might, for a time, engage her heart more 
completely. But would the younger man be 
as truly careful of her happiness as he ? 
Young men were jealous and exacting. He 
knew her and himself too well to be jealous, 
and he had been too long in the world to be 
exacting. He knew that, as a rule, the hap- 
piest marriages were those in which there was 
more similarity in ages than between her and 
him. But then he thought she was much 
older in her mind than in her years, and he 
was much younger in heart than men usually 
are at forty-five. 

So he married young and beautiful Jane 
Hewitt, and took her away with him to Lon- 
don. But it was not until those few peaceful 
weeks of uninterrupted intercourse that he 
found out the great grace and beauty of 
Jane's wnt She seemed not so much anx- 
ious to glide into all his notions and ways, and 
assimilate her spirit with his, as to adopt his 
manner of thought instinctively. A natural 
pride in this triumphant proof of the wisdom 
of his choice added in no small way to his 
sense of happiness. It is pleasant to win, 
pleasanter to win against odds, and he felt he 
had won against long odds. ‘To feel the love 
of this beautiful young girl winding itself 
daily round him was very gratifying; to rec- 
ollect that she loved him above all others, and 
in spite of a great disparity in the years, 
made his heart rejoice. All must go well 
now. A new and bright life had begun for 
him. Those who had predicted misfortune 
would be convinced of their mistake. He 
was now finally settled in life, and with his 
beautiful wife at his side, he was prepared to 
glide down to the Great Ocean to which we 
are all drifting. 

This old inn they stopped at had an attrac- 

tion for him it did not possess for her; at 
least as yet she could not be expected to take 
a very intelligent interest in the business af- 
fairs of her husband. Augustus Marshall 
was well-to-do, in fact one of the best off men 
in Storewick. He was not himself very much 
occupied in business, but had all his money in 
one of the great midland coaching systems of 
the day. He was more or less a sleeping 
partner. Still, although he took no ostensi- 
ble part in the business, he now and then 
traveled over the system, acting rather as a 
head inspector than as a principal, and never 
interfering personally. hnt reporting ta the ac- 
tive partner anything he thought calling for 
remark. 
Here in this busy inn, while he was waiting 
for his young wife to dress before they went 
out of a morning, or when they-had come 
back and she was resting, he came out on one 
of the interior galleries. Here in this inner 
court-yard he could look down on the coaches 
as they came and went; and while drawing 
from the number of passengers they carried 
and the frequency of their arrival, some con- 
ception of the enormous human transactions 
London dealt in, he was able, in a leisurely 
way, to pick up hints for the improvement of 
the system over which his interest extended. 
As it not infrequently happens, matters 
suggested to an indolent spectator from an 
unusual stand-point are more practical in their 
nature than those arising to equal intelligence 
in the thick of the bustle and from the old 
place. So Augustus Marshall picked up 
many pieces of improvement and economy 
which afterward led to useful reforms and in- 
creased profits in the business wherein he held 
a share. 

But the dearest and direst hours must pass 
away, and at length the honeymoon of the 
air was over, and they found themselves on 
their way home. Their joint past was full of 
happy memories; their future looked smooth 
and blithe as the broad level road along which 
the coach swung through the sunshine. He 
felt younger than when he set out. Success 
and hope lightened the burdens of years, and 
he, in his great venture in wedlock, had been 
abundantly successful, and the rest of his life 
lay before him as placid and composed as the 
past few weeks. He was a strong, healthy 
man, who had always taken care of himself, 
and who, excepting accidents, might look for- 
ward to reach the scriptural years of three- 
score and ten. Suppose he lived to be 
seventy, she would then be forty-six, and he 
should be able to leave her and a family am- 
ply provided for. He would leave her free 
to do as she chose. She should marry again 
if she liked; but he would take excellent care 
no man should take from her the money he 
should Jeave her. No. He would tie that up 
so that no one but Jane herself could touch a 
single penny of it. Yes, he should take as 
good care of her worldly affairs after his 
death as man could, at the same time leaving 
her perfectly free to wed or keep her weeds. 

As they drove home through the sunshine 
to Storewick, they had long, grave, friendly 
chats, in which they spoke of the past and 
present, the short happy past, the long, pros- 
perous and happy future. He told her all 
about bis business; how his income was large 
and increasing yearly ; how he had put aside 
ample provision for his son and daughter, and 
how, when he died, all the residue of his for- 
tune would go to her and her children, if it 
pleased God to send them any. 

Upon this she os her young round arms 
about him about him and clung to him, and 
cried out— 

“‘No, no, no, my love, my husband, my 
own; you must not think, you must not spea 
of dying and leaving me. When you die I 
will die also. You are a strong man, full of 
life and health. Why should you think of dy- 
ing? Promise me, ome your own Jane, 
that where you go all through life I, too, shall 
go with you.” 

He answered : 

‘I promise you that, my Jane.” 

‘‘And I pray Heaven,” she said, then, fer- 
vently casting her eyes up, ‘‘that when he 
goes out of this world I, too, may go.” 

Then she dropped her red cheek against his 
breast and clung to him, murmuring, 

**My husband, my dear husband, O, no one 
shall ever take you away from me.” 

**No one, my dear love.” 

‘And when God takes you out of the 
world, I pray He may take me with you, my 
cae my husband, my dear husband, my dear 

ove.” 

He looked down on her her with great re- 
gard and affection. He took her hand in his, 
and pressed it softly, tenderly. 

“Jane,” he said, pressing her to him, ‘‘we 
will not think of gloomy subjects to-day. It 
was ill-considered of me to allude to anything 
distressing while we are in the last days of our 
honeymoon. Sup we puta different as- 
ony on the affair. We went up to London 

or our wedding-tour. 


Business will not often 
bring me upto London, dear. It is now 


not since I came up with my first wife. We 


of the future. In five-and-twenty years I 
shall have reached no more than the scriptural 
holiday thes. by I shall pave maps’ a 

! . uppose we, Jane, my wile, 
make up our minds to celebrate af silver 
wedding in the place where we celebrated our 
wedding ?” 

‘*Ab, that is a good cheerful thought. Let 
it be as you say ; and all the time we shall be 
together. You will never leave me, but keep 
me by your side, and let me look up to you 
for guidance, and with all my love ?” 

Ye es, my most dear, my sweet. We will 
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man and 


many years since I have been there; indeed, . 


stopped at the same old place, the same | age 
old inner yard. Let wo tah 6 cherie view 


**Homely man and wife, love. How sweet 
are these words, coming from you to me, and 
meaning what they mean! It is good to think 
you, whom I honor with all my heart, will let 
me be your friend.” 

«You shall be my closest friend and dearest 
love all the time.” 

‘And then, when the time for our golden 
wedding comes, I shall be past the scriptural 
age, | I shall be with you in heaven. Is 
not that for me to think ?” 

“We shall get gloomy again,” said the hus- 
band, ‘‘if we talk any more of that matter. 
It is surely enough for the present if we settle 
about the silver one.” 

Here the subject dropped, and they took 

some less sombre theme as they rolled 
log the great turnpike-road towards their 
ome. 

The — of Storewick were gravely 
disconcerted by the way in which Mrs. Au- 
gustus Marshall accommodated herself to her 
new duties. She bad the quiet, careful Fara 
tleness that wins upon people without effort. 
In a few months her step-children were on the 
most affectionate terms withher. At first, no 
doubt, they had been a little cold and suspi- 
cious; but, as the days went by, the charm of 
her nature wrought on them, and they grew 
to look upon her as an affectionate and just 
sister. It isa prudent rule, when a woman 
marries into a house which a previous wife has 
ruled, that the new mistress should dismiss the 
servants of the old ; but Jane adopted no such 
course. She retained the old servants, and 
got on well withthem. She had a soft heart 
and a just mind, and the dead woman’s child- 
ren and the servants never said harsh things 
of her toa soul, and in time they spoke of 
her with loving respect. Her lightest wish 
became law; not the iaw born of fear, but of 
dutiful affection. They would rather have 
incurred any penalty than willingly cause her 

ain. 

7 Day by day she grew into the routine of 
this new life, and hour by hour she grew deep- 
er into the heart of her husband. She made 
his home beautiful for him. All the flowers 
of sumniér made him think of her; for when 
he saw a rose or a tulip he wished to bring it 
to her. All the graces and- sweetness of his 
home had the sense of her presence in them. 
His beautitul young wife did not obtrude her 
love on him. Without being coy and shy, 
she kept no closer to him than she knew he 
wished. Without seeming to doit, she dainti- 
ly held him still as a lover. Still he felt, al- 
tnough he had won her, he must woo her. 
Day by day trifling traits in character of her 
manner displayed themselves, that gave that 
sense of vague anxious expectancy that lends 
the dear unrest to love. All things she did 
admirably, tor she always thought of love. 
As the fine spirit of a painter is displayed in 
his crudest line, her touches about the house 
were ever telling him the story of her heart. 
If you look at the pencil outline of the head 
of a child by Raphael, you feel, after a while, 
as though a subtle radiation from a divine 
spirit of beauty was stealing from that paper 
to you, and warming your spirit with rich 
comfort. So the simplest touches of a lover's 
hand may show to the beloved the spirit of 
the owner, and keep him warm with gentle 
surprise. 

On Sundays they all went to the old parish 
church together, the two children walking in 
front, Augustus Marshall and his wife behind. 

He was not a vain man, nor one given to vain- 
glory in anything he owned ; but he could not 
help feeling mild satisfaction when he knew 
all turned their heads to look at his fresh- 
cheeked bride, and all looked with admira- 
tion. This feeling of satisfaction arose out of 
no foolish pride in his young wife, but out of 
the reflection that all looked upon his Jane as 
the handsomest girl in town, and any young 
man in Storewick would be delighted and flat- 
tered to lead her up the church as his bride ; 
and yet she did not marry one of these young 
men, but him, Augustus Marshall, the middle- 
aged widower. She had not married him be- 
cause he was well-to-do, for she had loved him 
before she married him, and since their mar- 
riage her love for him had grown deeper and 
wider. He could see this by the greater sub- 
jugation of her spirit— a subjugation not 
brought about by oppression on his part, but 
by the weight of ber love for him weighing 
down on her own heart. 

He was neither wholly busy nor wholly idle. 
He had leisure to take his sweet young wife 
here and there; for long drives into the peace- 
ful country, where the red and white cows 
chewed the cud half the day in cool shadows 
of spreading oaks ; where the squirrels scamp- 
ered through the trees, while high above, lost 
in the large radiance of day, the lark sang; 
where clear brooks flowed over weedy stones, 
and cooled the dusty banks, and freshened the 
air with fine moisture; where, after a while, 
they came to a red-tiled roadside inn deeply 
imbedded in chestnuts, with a large portico 
in which men sat in the heat of noon drinking 


heer and ily chatting, while, from thei 
pipes ascended slowly thin tite 0 e 
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smoke 
that rose and expanded gradually as they 
mounted the motionless air. ‘There the ban- 
dy-legged hostler tame and led the horse 
round to the coach-yard ; and he and she went 
in, and as soon as he had got her a cool drink, 
he went out to order their meal and see his 
horse attended to. 

Sometimes he would bring a rod and line 
with him, and wher they had eaten and drunk 
he would take his rod and she her book or 
work, and walk to some brook, remaining 
there until the sun began to dip. Then, with 
his tied-up fishing-rod under one arm and his 
wife resting on the other, he would go back to 
the inn. Then, having again had refresh- 
ments, he left her to see the horse put to, and 
drove her home through the balmy dusk and 
darkness. The pace at which they went drew 
a cool breeze around their warm faces, and 
added to the calm deliciousness of the time. 
She was gifted with a fresh, sweet voice, and 
sang old English and Irish ballads with taste 
and feeling. Often, as they drove through 
the fine summer nights, she would sing to 
him. When he sat listening to her at such 
times, he used to say to himself: 

‘‘This is my wife, Jane, my dear young 
wife, Jane, singing tome. It is like being 
born over again to be with my Jane thus. 
Before we were married, I thought, ‘she can- 
not make me young.’ And yetI am young 
now, younger than I was twenty years ago; 
not in the sense of happiness. 1 never was so 
happy asl am now. Never in all my life.” 

hen there were quiet, peaceful fireside 
times, when in winter they all sat round the 
fire, he in the left hand chimney-corner, the 
boy and girl in front, and she, his lovely 
young wife, in the right-hand chimney-corner. 
Sometimes she would sing to them. Some- 
times they played a rubber — father and 
daughter against mother and son. Whata 
sweet mother! Often he would take her 
graceful hand in his large palm, and pat it 
with the other. Often he would draw her 
head down to him, and kiss it. He called 
her his ‘‘child,” his ‘‘dear child,” his ‘‘sweet 
child.” She liked to be called his child, for 
she felt herself no more than a helpless little 
one when she was near him; and the sense 
that she was helpless gathered a subtle intoxi- 
cation from the fact that he was strong, and 
that he desired her to lean on him. 

Time wenton. Months of happy wedded 
life slipped uneventfully away, and grew to 
years. It pleased Heaven to send them no 
children. This weighed upon her heavily, for 
it would have been dear to her to think so 
new and precious a link should exist between 
her and her husband. 

Months grew into years; and while the 
home life of Augustus and Jane Marshall be- 
came sweeter as it mellowed with unfretted 
time, business had begun to trouble the mas- 
ter of the house. Already this cruel innova- 
tion, steam, had begun to compete with the 
coaches in the district in which Marshall was 
interested. They had not been five years 
married when their share of the profits had 
been diminished very considerably. He had 
saved money. Still it was unpleasant to find 
a fine income decreasing steadily. At this 
time he began to fear that matters would not 
ever get back to the happy old condition. 

The years rolled swiftly by. The boy got 
an appointment in the East India Company’s 
service, and the girl married well, her hus- 
band being a large sugar-grower in Jamaica. 
Thus the husband and wife, still childless, had 
now company only for the chimney-corners ; 
and the heat of the fire passed idly into the 
body of the vacant room. No cloud had fall- 
enon the happiness of that pair. He was 

rizzled and showed signs of approaching age. 

he was still young and utifal. Her 
beauty had warmed and developed. Delicacy 
of line and tint had been succeeded by grand- 
eur in proportion and color. She was the 
finest woman, as she had ten years ago been 
the most beautiful girl, in Storewick. 

Meanwhile, the iron grew upon the road, 
and Augustus Marshall’s income had been 
diminished by one-half in less than ten years. 
He had saved twelve thousand pounds, and 
the interest of this combined with what still 
came to him from coaches, enabled them to 
live very comfortably. Still it was not pleas- 
ant for him to think that, as he grew older, he 
grew no richer—that, in fact, his fortune de- 
clined as his years advanced. 

Ten years more found the young wife of 
twenty years ago the comeliest woman of her 
in wick. She was now upward of 
forty, but she did not look more than two or 
three and twenty. Her husband was now be- 
tween sixty and seventy, and began to show 


signs of age. He was gray now, and bent, 
and more feeble than his years would account 
for. People said the triumph of steam had 


much to do with the broken-down appearance 
of the man. He got no more from coaches 
than a fourth of his former income. He had 
his twelve thousand pounds laid by; and if 
anything happened to him, that would be a 
modest E rene for his wife. Many in 
Storewi ht that if A Marshall 
were to die leave his widow wholly un- 
provided for, she need not be long without a 





mate if she chose to wed again. 





Two or three years passed and then came 
the crisis in the business affairs of Augustus 
Marshall, Up to this, one of the principal 
lines of the coaches, the last one of im ce 
left to him, had not been colagaalt Bow 
the project was mooted of making a railway, 
which would cause the instant stoppage of the 
coaches. This roused the fi energies 
of the old man. He determined to resist 
seheme with all the force he could cémmand. 
His partner did not assent to this. He said 
the making of this railway was a certainty, 
and no power at their command could by any 
possibility stop it. ‘‘So,” he added, ‘‘as I 
am a older man than you, Marshall, and I am 
not inclined to go on with this opposition, the 
best thing for you to do is —_ me out, take 


over the concern altogether, do what you 
please.” . 

After a little while Marshall resolved upon 
doing this. Marshall paid the purchase-mon- 


ey with £10,000 in cash, and the balance by 
mortgage. When this was done Marshall set 
himself to oppose, in every way ingenuity 
could suggest, the proposed railway. For 
more than a yearthe case dragged on. He 
was frequently in London about this time, 
but, for the convenience of being close to the 
lawyers, he stayed ata hotel near Trafalgar 
Square; and so deeply had he become ab- 
sorbed in this great case, that he never went 
to see his former quarters, the old inn, where 
he had spent his honey-moon close on twenty- 
five years ago. 

It would soon be time for celebrating their 
silver wedding ; in less than a year they would 
be twenty-five years married. How time flies ! 
Then he was in the full vigor of healthy man- 
hood. Now he was broken down, and feeble 
and old. Twenty-five years, and not one day 
of it would he cancel; not one hour. She 
had been the best of wives to him, and he had 
tried to be good to her and do his duty by 
her, and he hoped and believed she, too, was 
content with what had been. 

Yes, what had been wasall right; but how 
about the future? This terrible law seemed 
all at once to have taken aturn dead against 
him. All his money was in this case. If he 
lost, he lost all. If he won, he..won every- 
thing. The affair had taken a very threaten- 
ing aspect of late. 

e grew week by week more feeble and 
broken down. He was ordered home from 
London, and told he must not worry himself 
with business. He returned to Storewick. 
But business worries pursued him; and before 
the year was out, before the case had been de- 
cided, he passed quietly away. 

That year the case was decided in favor of 
the railway company; and upon winding up 
Marshall's affairs, it was discovered that little 
more than her own £2000 remained for the 
widow. 

She did not marry again. The money was 
invested so as to yield an annuity of one hun- 
dred and twenty pounds. 

She never left Storewick but once. Then 
she went to London. She arrived at Pad- 
dington, and bade the cabman drive to the 
old place where she had spent her honey- 
moon. 

‘‘T have not had my silver wedding,” she 
thought, ‘‘and I will go and see the place. It 
is a long, long time since then.” 

For an hour she drove through streets she 
had never seen before. Everything had al- 
tered. 

“Every thing is changed,” she thought; 
‘but nothing more than I. ThenI was young, 
and they said good-looking. Now”— 

The cab had stopped. The driver had de- 
scended, and, as he opened the door, said : 

‘*This is it, ma’am.” 

‘*This can’t be it. Where is the inn?” 

‘There is no inn that I can see, ma’am. 
Better ask at the railway booking office at the 
to ” 

She walked feebly up in her poor widow 
weeds, and asked a young man in the booking 
office : 

“Can you tell me where the Belle Sauvage 
Inn is?” 

He stared at her. 

‘No such place here,” he answered. 

An elder man standing within earshot raised 
his head and listened. 

‘*But there was. This is Belle Sauvage 
Yard; and I stopped at the Belle Sauvage Inn 
when I was last in London.” 

The elder man looked at her sympathetical- 
ly and said : 

“It must have been a good while since you 
were in London.” 

‘Yes. Thisday fifty years ago I was married. 
This is the day of my golden wedding, and I 
wish to find the Inn.” 

‘‘Pulled down years ago,” said the man, 
sadly. Then he added,. suddenly, as he 
sprang over the counter of the railway book- 
ing office, and raised the widow of the old 
coach proprietor from the floor, ‘‘She has 
fainted.” 

She had not fainted. They all agreed she 
had ied of ayneone of the heart’s action from 
anack 


She had gone to celebrate her golden wed- 
ding in the realms of the imperishable. 


| Latics’ Portfolio. 





From Baltimore Sun. 


A MOTHER'S DIARY. 





Morning! baby on the floor, 
Making for the fender; 

Sunlight seems to make it sneeze ; 
Baby “on a bender?” 

All the spools upset and gone, 
Chairs drawn into file, 

Harness strung across, 
Ought to make one smile; 

Apron clean, curls smooth, eyes blue, 
(How these charms will dwindle, ) 

For I rather think—don’t you— 
Baby is a ‘‘swindle?” 


Noon! a tangled, silken floss 
Getting in blue eyes; 

Apron that would not keep clean, 
If a baby tries! 

One blue shoe untied, and one 
Underneath the table; 

Chairs gone mad, and blocks and toys, 
Well as they are able; 

Baby in a high chair, too, 
Yelling for his dinner, 

Spoon in mouth; I think—don’t you— 
Baby is a “sinner?” 


Night! chairs all set back again, 
Blocks and spools in order; 
One blue shoe beneath the mat 
Tells of a marauder ; 
Aa folded on a chair, 
"laid dress torn and wrinkled, 
Two pink feet kicked pretty bare, 
Little fat knees crinkled; 
In his crib and conquered, too, 
By sleep, blessed evangel, 
Now I surely think—don’t you— 
Baby is an “‘angel!” 





For the New England Farmer. 
BED SPREADS. 

A tidy looking bed is one of the most im- 
portant items in the catalogue of housekeep- 
ing necessities. To have a bed nicely made, 
with pillows neatly arranged, is quite a science 
of itself, and good bedding is the pride of 
most housewives. Good blankets, warm car- 
pets, and nice bedquilts are indispensible ar- 
ticles, and last, but not least, white bed 
spreads are needed, not only for the sake of 
looks, but for economy and cleanliness. 
Bed coverings get soiled very easily, and it is 
very desirable to have something that will not 
only wash but will also wash quite easily, and 
nothing is more useful in this line than a light 
cotton spread. They can be made very 
pretty and ornamental too, with but little la- 
bor and skill, and they will last one’s life 
time with proper care. No matter how nice 
and elaborate a bed quilt is made, or how 
handsome it is, going through the wash will 
take the beauty all out of it; the quilting will 
be broken, the cotton matted, and, most like- 
y, the colors will run from the dark to the 
light so that it will be of very little value, as 
far as good looks are concerned; whereas, if 
a spread had been used on the outside of the 
bed the pretty patchwork would have been 
preserved clean and fresh for long years. 

There was a few years ago a style of bed- 
spread that was quite pretty at first, but 
which upon washing was ruined entirely. It was 
made by tying on cotton wicking in 
little balls over the upper side of the cloth, 
but time and use wadded the cotton into hard 
chunks that used to tear out and leave a rent 
in the cloth. But by taking cotton yarn and 
working through the cloth, in either a chain 
stitch or the old tashioned half stitch, or satin 
embroidery stitch, a very nice spread can be 
easily made that is both durable and pretty. 
A pattern of a vine or bouquet of lilies and 
leaves, or a plain border of heraldry, traced 
on the cloth with a lead pencil, gives a fine 
opportunity for the display of ingenuity and 
taste. It is not best to make the work too 
heavy, as it looks no better and makes the 
spread too heavy to handle with ease. A 
spread is a great protection from dirt, and 
saves the wear of other bedding. 

Farmer's WIFE. 





For the New England Farmer. 
HOT BISOUIT. 

Will some kind reader of the Farmer, an 
intelligent housewife and practical cook, give 
a trustworthy rule for making the nice hot 
biscuit that are so delightful an accompani- 
ment of June butter on many a well ordered 
farmer's table in New England. 

The cookery books tell us all about it—that 
is true. Weare to take some flour and sift it. 
Then we must add agjttle salt and a lump of 





If it is mixed with sour milk put in 
enough saleratus. If yeast is used sufficient 
to make it rise. It is to set in a pan near the 
fire half an hour or all night, and is to be 
baked by a fire not too slow or very hot. 
What I want to know is how to make the 
white, creamy looking biscuit, streaked with 
long, moist, shiny looking bubbles. Biscuit 
that fill the room with a delicious aroma that 
makes the hungry mouth water and tempts 
one to continue eating as long as the butter 
holds out. I believe the story can be told. 
I am sure many besides your poor famished 
correspondent have been longing for years to 
hear it. A. 8. 
Brookline, Mass., June 22, 1880. 


butter. 





WATER ICES AND ICE CREAMS. 


In the hot and sticky days of summer, no 
dessert is more tempting or more refreshing 
than ices; they are as inexpensive as puddings 
or pastry, and fully as easy to make. We 
present a few tried recipes for their prepara- 
tion. 


PryearpLe Water Icr.—Peel and pound 
& pineapple and pass through a fine sieve, add 
the juice of one or two lemons with a gill of 
water and sugar to taste; strain and freeze. 


Lemon Warer Ice.—One gallon of water 
and four pounds of sugar, well-boiled and 
skimmed ; when cold add the juice of a dozen 
lemons, and the sliced rind of eight, and let it 
rise an hour; strain into the freezer without 
pressing, and stir in lightly the well beaten 
whites of twelve eggs. 


Correz Ice Cream.—Three pints of 
cream, one cup of strong, clear coffee, two 
cups of sugar, two tablespoons of arrowroot 
wet in cold milk; heat half of the cream to 
boiling; stir in the sugar, and when this is 
dissolved, the coffee; then the arrowroot; 
boil all together about five minutes; when 
cold beat up very light, whipping in the rest 
of the cream by degrees; then freeze. 


Cuicaco Ick CreaM.—Irish moss soaked 
in water one hour, and rinsed well to cleanse 
it of sand and a certain foreign taste; then 
steep in milk, keeping it just at the point of 
boiling or simmering for one hour, or until a 
rich yellow color is given to the milk; with- 
out cream or eggs, from | to 14 ounces toa 
gallon only is necessary, and this will do to 
steep twice. Sweeten and flavor with lemon 
or vanilla, and freeze. 


PINEAPPLE Ick CreamM.—Press the juice 
from a fine ripe pine apple, add that of a 
lemon, wita pounded sugar to give the re- 
quired sweetness. Mix with an equal quan- 
tity of rich cream, and strain into the freezer. 


The best general rule for making ice- 
creams, is to boil a quart of milk, pour it 
whilst boiling on the yolks of six eggs; stir 
rapidly over the fire until it thickens, taking 
care not to curdleit. With a little experience 
a perfect custard may be thickened in this 
way in less than seven minutes, a much longer 
time being required if the milk is not boiled. 
Add sugar enough to make it very sweet, as 
the process of freezing partly destroys its 
sweetness. When pertectly cold flavor with 
any flavoring extract that may be preferred. 
After it is frozen, draw off the water from 
the freezer, and re-pack with ice and salt; 
cover the freezer with a thick woolen cloth 
and set it aside for two or three hours before 
serving. 





MEN AND WOMEN. 

The opinion of men, roughly speaking, is of 
great importance to women, and the opinion 
of women, roughly speaking, is of very little 
importance to men; but there is just as much 
difficulty in being just on one side as on the 
other, ‘only the difficulty is of a different kind, 
and shows itself ina different direction. Miss 
Martineau says in her ‘‘Autobiography” 
(speaking of what she appears to have known, 
at one time, at its very best,) that no relation 
is so unsatisfactory as that between brother 
and sister. ‘To the mind of the present writ- 
er, about as many instances of a happy sister- 
ly intercourse occur as of almost any other 
not the object of choice; but unquestionably 
what brothers and sisters need is mutual jus- 
tice; and what men and women naturally give 
each other is sometuing different. And if we 
may speak with the vagueness and exaggera- 
tion which is necessary in order to deal with 
such a subject in a small space, we should say 
that the way in which the change in the posi- 
tion of woman has affected the relation of the 
two sexes, is that, whereas formerly a man 
looked on a woman as a possible wife, he now 
has to look at her also as an ideal sister. She 
was a being to be protected, cared for, con- 
trolled. Sheis a person to be met in the field 


of work and claim. In such a, modylation we 
must expect some discords.— 7he Spectator. 





HOW GIRLS AKE MADE STRAIGHT. 

The Hindoo girls are graceful and exqui- 
sitely formed. From their earliest childhood 
they are accustomed to carry burdens on their 
heads. The water for family use is always 
brought by the girls in earthen jars, carefully 
poised in this way. The exercise is said to 
strengthen the muscles of the back, while the 
chest 1s thrown forward. No crooked backs 
are seen in Hindoostan. Dr. H. Spry says 
that this exercise of carrying small vessels of 
water on the head might be advantageously 
introduced into our boarding-schools and pri- 
vate families, and that it might entirely super- 
sede the present machinery of dumb bells, 
back boards, skipping ropes, etc. The young 
ladies ought to be taught to carry the jar as 
these Hindoo women do, without ever touch- 
ing it with their hands. The same practice of 
carrying water leads to precisely the same re- 
sults in the South of Italy as in India. A 
Neapolitan female peasant will carry on her 
head a vessel full of eaten to the very brim, 
over a rough road, and not spill a drop of it ; 
and the acquisition of this art or knack gives 
her the same erect and elastic gait. 





Tuk Moruer’s Love isa true and absorb- 
ing delight, blunting all other sensibilities ; it 
is an expansion of existence; it enlarges the 
imagined range for self to move in. But in 
after years it can continue to be joy only on 
the same terms as other long-lived love—that 
is, by much suppression of self and power of 
living in the experience of another 





General Miscellany, 


HOW A FAMOUS CHEESE IS MADE. 


Perhaps the most justly celebrated cheese 
made on the Continent of Europe is the Swiss 
Gruyere. This is made mostly in huts, called 
chalets, high up among the Alps, at the time 
during which the pastures on the mountain- 
sides are accessible, and the huts habitable, 
say from the melting of the snow in May to 
the end of September, when men and animals 
descend for the winter into the sheltered val- 
leys thousands of feet below. The chalets 
are located in the midst of the mountain past- 
ures on a spot safe from avalanches, and gen- 
erally near to a small pond or spring of water, 
when such are available. Provisions from the 
valleys are carried up weekly to the chalets, 
and it is under such difficult and romantic cir- 
cumstances that a cheese is made which for 
hundreds of years has been considered almost, 
if not quite the best on the Continent. 

The milk, partly skimmed, or not, accord- 
ing to the quality of the cheese desired to be 
made, is put into a great kettle and swung 
é6na crane overa gentle fire, where it is al- 
lowed to attain a temperature of 77 deg., 
Fahrenheit, when the kettle is swung off the 
fire and rennet is added to the milk. When 
coagulation has advanced far enough, the curd 
is cut into as fine pieces as is practicable with 
the large wooden knife which is used for the 
purpose. The kettle is then swung over the 
fire again, and the curd is taken up in small 

uantities in a porringer, and poured back 
through the fingers, whereby it is still more 
finely divided. Great importance is attached 
to this division of the curd, in order that each 
particle may be fully exposed to the action of 
the heat in the ‘‘cooking” process, which en- 
sues up to a point when atemperature of 90 
deg. has been attained. The kettle is then im- 
mediately swung off the fire, and the mass of 
curd and whey stirred for some fifteen minutes 
longer ; and if the cooking has been properly 
performed, the particles of curd have the ap- 
pearance of bursted grains of rice swim- 
ming in the whey. The curd is then col- 
lected in a cloth, and great care is taken to 
expel all the whey. The salting of the cheese 
is also considered a delicate and important 
process. The salt is rubbed from time to 
time on the outside of the cheese, care being 
ing taken to discern when enough shall have 
been absorbed. The Gruyere cheeses are 
commonly three feet in diameter, and weigh 
over one hundred pounds. A successful 
cheese of this kind is like a soft yellow paste, 
which melts in the mouth, and it is filled with 
cavities about the size of a pea, one or two, 
say, in each square of cheese.—Dairyman’s 
Journal. 





SEA-COAST SUPERSTITIONS. 


Old wives by the sea-coast hold many su- 
perstitions concerning the ‘‘hollow-sounding 
and mysterious main.” Thus Dickens tells us 
that Barkis li in his dying until the 
turn of the tide, when, the tide going out, 
Barkis went out with it. In New d it 
is unlucky to kill a pig in the wane of the 
moon or at the ebbing of the tide; the pork 
will shrink in the boiling. Water in the din- 
ner pot eva more rapidly over the fire 
when the tide is ‘‘dead low.” It is unlucky 
to eat fish from the head downward ; it-drives 
away the fish from the shores. To tell the 
stage of the tide without going to the beach, 





look in a cat’s eyes; the pupil of every intelli- 
gent cat's eye is elongated when the tide is at 
the flood. Never count a catch of fish until 
the day’s work, or sport, is done. Other- 
wise, the sport. is spoiled. Similarly, the 
farmer never counts his lambs until the season 
for their dropping is over. But itis not alone 
in rural communities that men and women 
keep up customs and rites founded on Pagan 
superstitions. Among the ancient Greeks 
and Romans it was a common custom for the 
bridegroom to give his bride, on the wedding 
night, a considerable sum of money, by way 
of purchase of her person. From this usage, 
no doubt, we have derived the custom of mak- 
ing wedding presents under which so many 
people a The ancient Saxons gave a 
betrothal ring, or other gift, which was called 
a ‘‘wed,” and from which we have derived a 
very charming word. Fifth avenue throws an 
old shoe after the departing bride. Is this 
because our sterner forefathers ordained that 
the bridegroom should tap his new-made wife 
on the head with his shoe as a token of sub- 
mission to her lord?”—New York Sunday 
Times. 





From Time. 
SOMETIMES. 





Sometimes—not often—when the days are long, 
And golden lie the ripening fields of grain, 
Like cadence of some half-forgotten song, 
There sweéps a memory across my brain. 
I hear the landrail far among the grasa, 
The drowsy murmur in the scented limes ; 
I watch the radiant buttertlies that pass, 
And I am sad and sick at heart somtimes— 
Sometimes. 


Sometimes, when royal Winter holds his sway, 

When every cloud is swept from azure skies, 
And frozen pool and lighted hearth are gay 

With longhing lips and yet more laughing eyes, 
From far-off days an echo wanders by, 

That makes a discord in the Christmas chimes, 
A moment in the dance or talk I sigh, 

And seem balf lonely in the crowd sometimes. 

Sometimes. 


Not often, not for long, O friend, my friend. 
We were not lent our life that we might weep: 
The flower-crowned May of earth hath soon an end; 
Should our fair spring a longer sojourn keep? 
Comes all too soon the time of fading leaves. 
Come on the short cold days. We must arise 
And go our way, and garner home our sheaves, 
Though some far faint regret may cloud our eyes 
Sometimes. 


Sometimes I see a light almost divine 

In meeting eyes of two that now are one. 
Impatient of the tears that rise to mine. 

I turn away to seek some work undone. 
There dawns a look upon some stranger face ; 

I think, ‘How like, and yet how far less fair!” 
And look, and look again, and seek to trace 
A moment more your fancied likeness there— 

Sometimes. 


’ 


O sad sweet thoughts! O foolish vain regrets! 

As wise it were, what time June roses blow, 
To weep because the first blue violet 

We found in Spring has faded long ago, 

O love, my love, if yet by song of bird, 

By flower scent, by some sad poet’s rhymes, 
My heart, that fain would be at peace, is stirred, 
Am I to blame that still I sigh sometimes? 

Sometimes ? 


And sometimes know a pang of jealous pain, 
That, while I walk all lonely, other eyes 
May haply smile to yours that smile again, 
Beneath the sun and stars of southern skies. 
The past is past; but is it sin, if yet 
I, who in calm content would seek to dwell. 
Who will not grieve, yet cannot quite forget, 
Still send a thought to you, and wish you well 
Sometimes? 





A Hint ror tue Girts.— A wood ea- 
graver, being asked why he did not employ 
women, replied: ‘‘1 have employed women 
very often, and I wish [ could feel more en- 
couraged. But the truth is, that when a 
young man comes to me and begins his work, 
he feels that it is his life’s business. He is to 
cut his fortune out of the little blocks before 
him. Wife, family, home, happiness, are all 
to be carved out by his own hand, and he set- 
tles steadily and earnestly to his labor, deter- 
mined to master it, and withevery incitement 
spurring him on. He cannot marry until he 
knows his trade. It is exactly the other way 
with the girl. She may be as pooras the boy, 
and as wholly dependent upon herself for a 
living, but she feels that she will probably 
marry by and by, and then she must give up 
wood engraving. So she goes on listlessly ; 
she has no ambition to excel; she does not 
feel that all her happiness depends on it. She 
will marry and then her husband's wages will 
support her. She may not say so, but she 
thinks so, and it spoils her work.” 


Tut Stave Trapve 1n Eayrr.—Notwith- 
standing the laws, treaties and decrees for the 
suppression of the slave trade in Egypt, and 
even the activity displayed by the Egyptian 
Government for its extinction, dispatches re- 
ceived at the Department of State from our 
Consul-General at Cairo would seem to prove 
that the inhuman traffic, although not carried 
on so openly, is plied as energetically as 
tormerly. The activity of the young Swiss 
attached to the American mission at Assioat, 
recently resulted in the seizure and manumis- 
sion of sixty-eight slaves. and the arrest and 
incarceration of thirty-five Arabs, charged 
with heing slave-dealers. ‘lhrough the repre- 
sentative of the British Consul-General at 
Cairo, there being a treaty for the suppression 
of the slave trade between Egypt and Eng- 
land, three hundred soldiers were dispatched 
to Assioat, the caravan surrounded, and the 
seizure above noted effected. Although it 
was well understood that this caravan had 
brought more than 1000 slaves into the coun- 
try, the most rigid search failed to discover 
more than sixty-eight, the remainder having 
been disposed of and safely distributed before 
the arrival of the soldiers. 





An Enormous Spiper.—When calling on 
Mr. Bartlett at the Zoological Gardens, he 
kindly showed me the most gigantic spider I 
ever saw—an enormous fellow, just about, if 
not quite as big as a house sparrow with his 
wings folded. When the spider's legs are 
open he is indeed a most’ formidable-looking 
fellow. The whole of the body is covered 
with dark red-brown hair. It is fed upon 
cockroaches, and Mr. Bartlett has observed 
that he spins threads across the ground, in 
which the cockroaches get entangled. He al- 
so will killand suck the blood of young mice. 
He seems especially fond of the brain of the 
mice. He is kept in a glass case, the temper- 
ature of which is kept up by warm water. 
The bite of this spider (which comes from 
South America) is said to be very injurious to 
both man and beast. Ithink it not impossi- 
ble that this gigantic spider would attack and 
kill humming-birds. — /'rank Buckland in 
Land and Water. 





Vit and Zimor, 


From Harper’s Bazar. 
AT THE GARDEN GATE. 





They lingered at the garden gate- 
rhe moon was full above; 

He took her darling hand in his, 
The trembling little dove, 

And pressed it to his fervent lips, 
And softly told his love. 


About her waist he placed his arm; 
He called her all his own; 

His heart, he eaid, it ever beat 
For her, and her alone; 

And he was happier than a king 
Upon a golden throne. 


“Come weal, come woe,” in ardent tones 
This youth, continued he, 

**As is the needle to the pole, 
So I will constant be; 

No power on earth shall tear thee, love, 
Away, [ swear, from me!” 


From out the chamber window popped 
A grizzly, meee head; 

A hoarse voice yelled, “You, Susan Jane, 
Come in and go to bed!” 

And that was all—it was enough, 
The young man wildly fled. 





WHAT HE NAMED THE BOY. 


A colored brother gives the following rea- 
son for naming his tenth son ‘‘Judus Iscarut.” 
Says he: 

‘Dat’s de boy’s name. Judus hez been 
slighted. Nobody hez ever had the immoral 
courage ter name achile fer dat man. But 
dat ain't de main reason why I named him 
Judus. I’se got de Bible ter stand by me in 
giving de chile dat name.” 

‘‘How does the Bible sustain you in desir- 
ing to perpetuate that name ?” asked the mag- 
istrate. 

‘Hits dis fack. In remarking ob Judus it 
is said that it would hab bin better for dat 
man ef he hadn’t bin born.” 

“Well.” 

‘*An’ considerin’ how many moufs is opened 
at the doo’ when I goes home wid aside ob 
meat, it would hab been better fur dat boy ob 
mine ef he had neber seed daylight. I take 
de scripture from de references. In de futur 
ef I finds dat de boy hez made improvement 
on hisself, den I'll change his name ter Jim.” 
—Iittle Rock Gazette. 





Ar an Indiana breakfast table a few days 
ago, a traveller from the East handed to one 
of his fellow travellers a plate of sausages, 
whereupon the question was asked: ‘‘Is it 
safe?” To which was replied, ‘This is a pro- 
lific hog country, and it is safe to eat sausages 
wherever hog is cheaper than dog.” 





‘“‘I7 seems like the scene of a great battle,” 
remarked a traveller, viewing the work of a 
recent cyclone at the West. ‘‘Yes,” said the 
native solemnly, and without removing his 
pipe: “the place was tuk by storm.”—Jos- 
ton Transcript. 





A BRIDE of a month went toa married lady 
of a quarter of a year, and said: ‘‘My darling 
says that women are fools.” 

‘‘Never mind,” said the other, ‘‘he is only 
studying nouns; wait until he reaches adjec- 
tives.” 





To educate young ladies is to let them 
know all about the ologies, the omenies, the 
ifies, the tics and the mistics; but ‘nothing 
about the ings, such as sewing, i 





ing, baking, and making pudding. > 





“OUR FUTURE.” 


As soon as the meeting was fairly under 
way Brother Gardner announced that Judge 
Affidavy Martin, late of Alabama, but now 
travelling in the North as the agent of a pa- 
tent fish-hook, was present and desired to ad- 
dress the club on the subject named above. 
It was voted to hear the address, and after be- 
ing received in due form and introduced, the 
Judge stood upon the platform and began : 

‘*We mus’ not look in de past fur our fu- 
chur. Noman kin tell whatde nex hun’erd 
y’ars will bring fo’th by looking ober de fence 
of ole graveyards. What am our fuchur? 
Who kin tell what dis nashun will amount to 
ifit keeps on as it has begun? If any one 
had told you twenty years ago dat to-night I 
would stan’ befo’ you wid a paper collah on 
my neck, you would have set him down as an 
assassin. Yet de march of improvement has 
accomplished eben mo’ dan dat. For de sum 
of fifty cents you kin have a brass watch-chain 
fixed up so nigh like gold dat you kin work it 
off on a horse trade for fifty dollars. Ef any- 
body had told George Washington dat de day 
would come when shirts would button behind, 
what would dat great man hive said? Dis 
kentry am amighty clock. Ebery time de 
pend’lum swings a child ambo’n. Ebery time 
de minit-hand takes a jump somebody comes 
to de front wid a new sort o’ stomach-bitters 
or an improved rat-trap. Ebery hour ticked 
off am a mile o’ railroad built, a bridge laid 
down, a hill levelled or a forest cleared. Such 
of us as kin remember back a hun’erd y’ars 
realize de change more dan de young 
folks. Sich of us as lib a hun’erd y’ars in de 
fuchur will not be surprised to see jugs with 
free handles, coffee-pots dat shet up likea 
jack-knife, rat-traps dat illuminate de house, 
an’ rockin’-cha’rs dat sail aroun’ on wheels.” 
The speaker closed amid cheers and applause, 
and for the remainder of the evening was giv- 
en the seat of honor under the Bear-Trap.— 
Detroit Free Press. 





LittLE Robby, aged three, has attended 
Sunday school one or two months. He is an 
apt scholar, and gives early promise of bear- 
ing rich ethical fruitage. At play with an old- 
er brother the other day, his original Adam so 
far got the better of him as to cause him to 
clinch his little fist and strike his brother. 
Brother Tom was about to retaliate with his 
more formidable weapon, when Robby cried 
out: 

‘“‘No, no, no! Teacher says oo mu'’t n't 
strike back when oo is hit!”"—/oston Trans- 
cript. 





Tux other day a census-taker presents him- 
self at a house where all is in confusion and 
several women are running to and fro with 
pieces of red flannel, camphor and the like. 

‘‘Have you any children?” says the em- 
ployee to the agitated head of the house- 
hold. 

‘*T have two,” replies the latter, ‘‘and—as 
it will save you the trouble of calling ‘round 
again—if you will have the goodness of taking 
a seat for a moment, I! will have three—at 
least three.” 








A Fair and buxom widow, who had buried 
three husbands, recently went witha gentle 
man, who, in his younger days, had paid her | 
marked attention, to inspo 
dear departed. After contemplating them in | 
mournful silence, she murmured to her com- 
panion: ‘‘Ah, James, you might have been 


t the graves of her | 





in that row now if you had only had a little | " 
more courage.” | 
7 a | 
“Yrs, yer riverence, all thim names he | 
called me, an’ sez I, ‘I wouldn't demane me- | 
self to lose me temper wid such a low black- 


yard,’ sol jist knocked him over wid the 
stick, and come away.” 





Aivertisements. 


NAIURE'S REMEDY. 









_ THe Great Bioop Puriricr 





FOR TEN TIMES ITS COST. | 
The great benefit I have received from the use of 
VEGETINE induces me to give my testimony in its 
favor. I believe it to be not only of great value for 
restoring the health, but a preventive of discases 
peculiar to the spring and summer seasons | 
I would not be without it for ten times its cost 
EDWIN TILDEN, | 
Agent for Schomuacher gold string pianv, 493 Wash- 


ingten St., Boston. 


—_— 


Vegetine is sold by all Druggcists. 2teop22 
belt ae ——— —_—_—__—__ — 


THE GREAT 


Kidney and Liver Medicine, 


CURES all Diseases of the Kidneys, 
Liver, Bladder, and Urinary Organs; 
Dropsy, Gravel, Diabetes, Bright's 
Disease, Pains in the Back, 
Loins, or Side; Retention or 
Nonretention of Urine, 
Nervous Diseases, Female 
Weaknesses, Excesses, Jaun- 
dice, Biliousness, Headache, Sour 
Stomach, Dyspepsia, Constipation & Piles. 


HUNT’S REMEDY 


CURES WHEN ALL OTHER MEDICINES | 
FAIL, as it acts directly and at once on t! 
Kidneys, Liver, and Bowels, restoring them 
to a healthy action. HUNT’S REMEDY is a 
safe, sure and speedy cure, and hundreds hay 
been cured by it when physicians and friends 
had given them up to die. Do not delay, try at | 
once HUNT’S REMEDY. 

Send for pamphlet to 

WM. E. CLARKE, Providence, R. I. 

Prices, 75 cents and $1.25. Large size 
the cheapest. Ask your druggist for HUNT’S 
REMEDY, Take no other. 


BISHOP SOULE’S 
LINIMENT 


Will positively cure nine-tenths of the 
worst cases of Sciatica (Sciatic Rheuma- 
tism) that can be produced. For Rheu- 
mutism, Neuralgia, Spinal Complaint, 
Sprains, Lame Back, &c., it has no equal 
on earth. 


It has cured cases given up by physicians ae incur- 
able. However hopeless you may feel, 

Test Bishop Soule’s Liniment at once. 

Except for Burns, Bruises, Toothache, Sore Throat, 
light sprains, and VERY MILD cases of the above dis. 
eases, always procure the large bottles. 

Large bottles, $1.50. Small bottles, 75 cents. 

All Druggists sell BISHOP SOULE’S LINIMENT, 

F. W. RYDER & SON, Proprietors, No. 6 Boylston 

1 
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j PERMANENTLY CURES [| 


KIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
Constipation and Piles. 


DR. R. H. CLARK, South Hero, Vt., says, 
“In cases of KIDNEY TROUBLES tt has 
acted like a charm. It hascured many very 
bad cases of PILES, and has never failed to 

[ } act efficiently.” 

NELSON FAIRCHILD, of St. Albans, Vt., 
says, “it ls of priccless valuc. After sixteen 
years of great suffering from Piles and Cos- 
tiveness it completely cured me.” 

©, 8. HOGARBON, of Berkshire, say«, “one 
package hasdone wonders for me in com- 
pletely curing a severe Liver and Kidney 
Complaint.” , 


IT HAS 
wonoereut WHY? 
THE 





OWER. gous 


BECAUSE IT ACTS ON 
LIVER,THE BOWELS AND KID- 
NEYS AT THE SAME TIME. 

LA Because it cl 6 the system of 
the poisonous humors that develope 
In Kidney and Urinary diseases, Bii- 
lo o & dice, Constipation, 
Plies, or in Rheumatism, Neuraigia 
and Female disorders. 
KIDNEY-WORT is adry vegetable com- 
pound and can be sent by mall pre paid. 














TRY xT Now i 
Bay it at the Drauggists. Price, #1, 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & 00., Proprie* 

3 Burlington, Vt. 





I NERVE FOOD 


e ‘ 

icura 

BLOOD AND SKIN 
REMEDIES. 








CUTICURA RESOLVENT purifies the blood, through 
the bowels, liver, kidneys and skin. Curicurna 4 
Medicinal Jelly, removes dead ffesh and skin, ren ik ra 
healthy ulcers and old sores, allays inflammation, itch 
ing and irritation of the skin and scalp. Curiour, 
MEDICINAL TOILET SOAP restores whiteness and 
beautifies the skin. CUTICURA SHAVING SOAP Is thy 
only medicinal soap expressly prepared for shaving 


Salt Rheum for a Lifetime, 


I have had a most wonderful cure of Salt Rheum 
For seventeen yeare I suffered with Salt Rheum; | 
had it on my head, face, neck, arms and lega. I was 
not able to walk, only on my hands and knees, for on, 
year. I have not been able to help myself for eight 
I tried hundreds of remedies; not one had thy 


years. 
bout effect The doctors said my case was incural| 
So my parents tried everything that came along. | 
saw the advertisement and concluded to try CuTicuna 
RemMepties. The first box of CUTICURA brought ¢ 
Humor to the surface of my skin. It would drop of 
as it came out, until now I am entirely well. Al) | 
can say is, I thank you most heartily for my cure 
WILL McDONALD 
1315 BUTTERFIELD ST., 
CHicaGo, ILL., March 4, 1879 


Psoriasis. 
I have been afflicted for nineteen years with Paoria 
sis, and have spent hundreds of dollars for doctors and 
stuff they call blood purifiers. Doctors did not know 
what to call my diseas« I would scratch nights unti 
I scratched myself raw; then it would dry and forr 
into scales, which would all be scratched off next night 
and so on. I have been completely cured by thy: 
CuTICURA REMEDIES THOMAS DELANY 
Concorp St., Custom MILL, 
MEMrPitis, TENN., June 16, 1879, 
CUTICURA REMEDIES are prepared by Werks & 
PotTrer, Chemists and Druggists, 360 Washington 
Street, Boston, and are for sale by all Druggists. 
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UNFERMENTED 
NP 


MALT BITTERS 


TRADE MARK 
Si lelittas for, wae > 
prs ca , > 


Aaa aaa 
QAYEDIDwrsS 
MALT AND -2§ 


pYSPEESTA---Dyem psia is the prevailing mal 














ady of civilized life. It lies at the bottom of one 
half our misery. Itis the rock upon which many 
our business ventures have eplit. It clouds the mind, 
weakens the body, and preys upon the vitality 
Where shall we find relief trom this morbid, melan 
choly misery MALT BITTERS! At once a medi 
cine and a food, this wonderful nutrient and invigo 
rant builds up enfeebled digestion, regulates the tlow 
of the gastri tices, dissolves and assimilates every 
article of diet, and cures Headache, Dizziness, Bilious 
ttacks, Palpitation of the Heart, Nervousness, Sleep 
essness, Melancholy, and athousand other morbid 
forms assumed by Dyspepsia 
MALT BITTERS are prepared without fermenta 
ti from Canadian BARLEY MALT and HOPS, 
and warranted superior to all other forms of malt or 
| medicine, while free from the objections urged against 
malt liquors 
Ask for MALT Birrers prepared by the MAL‘ 
Birr! COMPANY, and see that every bottle bears 
tue TRADE MARK LABEL, duly SIGNED and enclosed 
in WAVE LINES as seen in cut 
MALT BITTERS are for sale by all Druggists. 


THE 


PURE 


¥LQEOD 


TRave MARY 


Vegetable 
POWDER, 


CEPHALINE! 


Is a concentrated NERVE FOOD of 
ri ence It affords inatant relief and permanent 
cure for Nervous, Bilious and Sick Headaches ; 
Dyspepsia, Epilepsy: Paralysis; Heart Dis- 


MANUFACTURED 
oa BY C: 
H.F.THAYER & CO, 
BOSTON,MASS. 





unparalleled 





Cases; ervous Prostration ; Sleeplessness ; 
Tremors and all Nervous Complaints. It isa 
aa Substitute and Cure for Opium and Stimu- 
lants. Cures Nervousness in all cases of adultes 
| or ¢ dren A thorough success in Vegetable Chem 
y. Buy of gist, or we will mail it, post 
paid, upon reeeipt of price, SOc pes bem, Sia 
boxes for $2.50. 
rhe Aromatic Vegetable Compound, HEALY’S 
| TONIC PILLS, surpasses all other remedies for 
the Permanent Cure of Female Weaknesses. 
i ands of Women have been cured by them, and 
can be referred t Sold by Druggiets, or will be mail 
ed upor { fy , $1.00 per box; 6 bozes 
$5.00. Send for valuable pamphlets of the above 


H. F. THAYER & CO., 


_ 13 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


W. H. JEWETT & CO., 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


PIANO FORTES, 


Wareroom, 576 Washington St., 
BOSTON. 


No trouble to show goods. tt 


KNOW THYSELF. 


7? E untold miseries that reault 
from indiscretion in early ‘ 
may be alleviated and cured 
hose who doubt this assert 
should purchase the new medical 
work published by the PEABODY 
MDDICAL INSTITUTE, Boston, 
entitled THE ScCtDNCEH OF 
LIFE; or, SELE-PRESER- 





¢ ” & Mh VATION. Exhausted vitality, 
nervous and physical debility, or vitality impaired by 
the errors of youth or too close application to business 
may be restored and manhood regained 

Iwo hundredth edition, revised and enlarged, just 
published t is a standard medical work, the best in 
the English language, written by a physician of great 
experience, to whom was awarded a gold and jewelled 
medal by the National Medical Association I 
tains beautiful and very expensive engravings rhree 
hundred pages, more than 50 valuable prescriptions tor 
all forms of prevailing disease, the result of many years 
of extensive and successful practice, either one of 
which is worth ten times the price of the book. Bound 
in French cloth; price only $1, sent by mail post paid 

rhe London Lancet says: “No person should be 
without this valuable book. The author is a noble 
benefactor.” 

An illustrated sample sent to all on receipt of 6 cent 
for postage. 

rhe author refers, by permission, to Hor. P. A. BIS 


SELL, M. D., president of the Nationa Medical As- 


“otter De. W HEAL 
THYSELF 


© Purest and Best Medicine ever mado% 


A combination of Hops, Buchu, Mandrak 
© 
eae Dandelion, with allthe best and most cura- 


Hi. PAR 


KER, No. 4 Bulfinch Street, 
Boston, Mass. The author 
may be consulted on all dis- 
eases requiring skill and 


expericnce. ly52 
















No disease ori!] health can possibly long erist 
where Hop Bitters 
wy FR coe ++ pol used, 80 varied and perfect 
They give new life and vigor te the aged and infirm. 
To all whose employments cause trregularity of 
the bowels or urinary organs, or who require an Ap 
potizer, Toate and mild Stimulant, Hop Bitters are 
nvaluable without intoxicating. 
No matter what your feel! 




















yitl be noid fore ease they will not eure o: 
ernorie our en . 4 
= and uree = to use Hep Bitters. wo 
member, Hop Bitters is no vile, drugge 

en hostrum, but the Purestand Best eae Great 
made; the *Invalids Friend and Hope,” anc 
DO person or family should be without them. 

Get some this day, 
Hor Covem Cus is the swectest, safest and be 

Ask Children. 
One Hor Pap for Stomach, Liver and Kidneys 
superior toallothers. Ask Druggists. 


























D. I. C. is an absolute and Irresistable cure fo 

Drunkenness, use of opium, tobacco and narcotics 

All sold by druggists. Hop Bitters Mig. Co, Rochester, N. ¥. 
Send for Circular, . 







¥ WARRANT ONE BOTTLE A 
perfect cure tor all the worstforma 
of PLLES, twotofourin the worst 
cases of LEPKOSY, BCROFULA, 


PSORIASIS, CANCER, bLCZEMA, 
SALT RHEUM, RUEUMATISM 
KIDNEYS JYSPEPSI 


? 

tY3, bys Ad. ( Ae 
1 TARRH, and all SKIN and BLOOD 
liseases. Entirely Vegetable. In- 
ternal and external use. The won- 
Jerful curesithaseftected the past 
20 years, FOR SO SMALL AN AMOUNT OF MONEY, has 
caused opposition toitssale. Sent by express to all parte 
of the U.S. on receiptof 81 per bottle, and money returned 
inevery case of failure. Sendfor Pamphlet. Sold every- 
where. H. D. FOWLE, Chemist, Boston, Mass. 
26teow2+t 
<4) Gold, Crystal, Lace, Perfumed and Chromo 
oa Cards, name in Gold and Jet, 10¢. 
2teow38 CLINTON BROS., CLINTONVILLE, Cr. 











Chromo, Marble, Floral, Scroll C ARD 
loc. U. 8. CARD CO., Northfor 4d, Co 








NEW 


A ™ NT for Consumption, Asthma, 
TREA E " Bronchitis, Catarrh, Dys- 
pepsin, Headache, Debility, 
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been Jarvely bene 
1S STRONCLY 


resn 


by a natural ki 

EFFECTED 

E N USED 6} Rt. Rev. John J. K Bishop of 
. Rev. John eane, shop of Rich. 

4 Dw So Wm, D. Rin , . ne 

fited. and to whom we refer by 


imony to ita curative 

nce.” —Lutheran € 
by this new treatment seem 
ing.” — Arthur's Home > 


Neuralgia, theumatism, 


© 
and Nervous Disorde 


RECTLY upon the great nervous and organic centres, 


neeas Of revit 


evitalization 
EMARKABLE CURES, which are 





. Arthur, and others who have 
permission. 

ENDORSED, “ We have the most unequivocal 
ower from many persons of high character and 
werver....” The cures which have been obtained 
more like miracles than cases of natural heal- 
e “ There is no doubt as to the genuineness 










8 treatment." — Boston Journal ef Commerce 


THe xYO 10m Tr tains 

ig yply, with 
inhaling ae at fall aires sg a eer eae 
T —A Treatise on Compound Oxyven, 


ving the history of this new 
< 








A, record of most remarkable cures frite for it. Address 
ADMINISTERED BY INHALATION. 111.%%cc0 4! hued, we 
26teop3+ 
THE ‘Streau. CREAMERY 

Surpasses all overs BOR and U of butter made, It secures matured and ripened AY 
which makes butter of the bast senlare, tiver, and of unequaled keeping quality, 1t excludes files, dust 
and odors; isconstantly at the correct temperature (58° to 60°); has room for the cream and butter, and 





three-fourths the labor. It can be u with either {ce or water, and both summer and winter. 
THE FERGUSON CONCUSSION GHURN isthe best. It combinessctentific principles with 
aha he a wn Ret io, oats or les. Brings pinay Tee wie et he 
styield. Befor buying any other r Creamer; or can : jus- 
Sivlar to PE FERGUSON MEO CO. Burlington, Vt. ieliable Agents Wanted. 
lyeops0 





